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[IN FOUR PARTS.—PART I] 


N 1872 the writer 

left Toronto for 

Manitoba, a prov- 

ince which had 

two years be- 

fore been add- 

| ed to the Do- 

~ minion by its 

transfer from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 

pany and which had been brought into 

additional prominence by Riel’s first re- 

bellion and the Red River Expedition, 

commanded by Sir Garnet Wolsely, 
which had been sent up to suppress it. 

Upon arriving at Collingwood, the 

steamer Chicora was taken for Duluth, 

Minnesota—passing through the Saulte 

Sainte Marie and stopping at Prince 

Arthur’s Landing (now Port Arthur). 

The latter place is close to the celebrated 

Silver Islet, then the richest silver mine 

on the continent. Duluth was a small, 

unimportant place, built almost entirely 

of wood and the houses being princi- 

pally “shanties”—though the hotel was 

a good, large and commodious one, 

prettily situated on the side of a range 

of hills which ran to the north of the 

town. 


The following morning the Northern 
Pacific train was taken for Moorhead on 
the Red River, at that time the terminus 
of that line; but before arriving. there 
the train stopped at Brainerd for the 
night. This latter place was the first 
typical frontier town the writer had ever 
seen. The hotel, owned and run by the 
railway company, was the only building 
worthy of the name in the place—the 
rest of the habitations being composed 
of boards and canvas. The principal 
business of the settlement seemed to be 
in the way of saloons and dance ‘halls, 
The men were all armed to the teeth, 
and the women likewise, and the choice 
language used by both would hardly 
have suited a Sunday-school teacher. 
This (at that time) little place was on 
the headwaters of the Mississippi River, 
It had large lumbering interests and was 
beautifully situated in the midst of pine 
trees. 

The next morning we completed our 
journey to Moorhead, which was much 
the same sort of place as Brainerd, but 
larger. Owing to its being the terminus 
of the railroad, it had at this time as 
motley a population as could probably 
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have been found the wide world over. 
All the hotels were full when we reached 
town; so a number who had arrived 
and our fellow-passengers from Colling- 
wood had tents pitched in a grove of 
trees on the banks of the Red River, 
there quite a small stream. Our meals 
we took at the hotel, using the tents to 
sleep in. 

It was in the month of May that we 
arrived at Moorhead; but (owing to the 
small amount of water in the river) the 
steamer which was to take us to Fort 
Garry was unable to leave; in conse- 
quence of which we remained twenty- 
one days in the place. During that 
time we became pretty well known by 
everyone, and it stood one in hand to 
put on no “English, you know,” as pis- 
tols were mighty handy and the gentle- 
manly inhabitants not excessively care- 
ful of how they used them. One lovely 
morning, as three of us were walking up 
to the Bramble House for breakfast, and 
just as we entered the canvas main 
street, we heard shots, and a moment 
afterwards saw an individual (whose 
name, we learned, was Chumway) firing 
through the windows of a saloon and 
gambler’s dive kept by a man named 
Chang who was blazing away from .the 
inside. A large number of the citizens 
were watching this impromptu duel, and 
one of the watchers paid the penalty of 
death by a ball from Chang’s revolver, 
who very shortly afterwards put the coup 
de grace on Mr. Chumway. He then 
came to breakfast and sat next the 
writer who, as a natural consequence, 
was excessively civil lest some look or 
incautious word might mark his dis- 
approbation of Mr. Chang’s morning’s 
work and thus lead that gentleman to 
make the writer “his meat.” 

This place was literally crowded with 
gamblers, femmes du pavé, dance tents 
(of enormous size) and saloons. Every 
store appeared to have a card-room 
attached to it and to be open night and 
day. As far as the writer and those 
who were with him were concerned, 
they could not complain of their treat- 
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ment; for every one was good-natured 
and obliging, and it was hard to believe 
that these polite, well-dressed gentry 
were the hard citizens that they were. 

On the twenty-first day Captain Griggs 
of the Se/kirk sent us word that he 
would leave in the afternoon; so tents 
were at once struck, baggage gotten on 
board and adieux made. As _ luck 
would have it, there were no lady 
passengers and our party managed to 
get the ladie’s cabin for the trip. In the 
afternoon we went on board and started 
down the course of, I believe, the crook- 
edest river in America. The banks 
were heavily timbered, but occasionally 
there would be a break through which 
you could see the limitless prairie. The 
present city of Grand Forks, now in 
North Dakota, consisted of a saw-mill 
worked ‘by horse-power, a_ stopping- 
house for the stage and Mr. Griggs’ 
house; all cf the same primitive type. 
To-day the Griggs House is one of the 
best of Western hotels, and the place 
itself as well built and with as hand- 
some buildings as can be seen any- 
where in the West. 

From there we went to Pembina, the 
last place on the Red River before 
crossing the line into the British posses- 
sions. Here was a United States Army 
post and in it was. quartered some 
companies of infantry. On the other 
side of the line, and distant from this 
place about three miles, was the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s fort, where all 
baggage and so forth was examined by 
Her Majesty’s customs officers. A short 
distance north of this was the site of the 
future quarters of the British Boundary 
Commission, afterwards called Dufferin. 
From this point to Fort Garry was 
about fifty-six miles—though by water 
it is probably over 200. The Red 
River Valley was dotted here and there 
with log shanties, but the whole coun- 
try appeared totally uncultivated. There 
were one or two small settlements, of 
from six to a dozen houses, passed be- 
fore we reached Fort Garry. 

Fort Garry at that time consisted of 
































the fort (after which it had been named), 
along straggling street (the houses of 
which were either built of logs or very 
indifferent lumber and, I think, one or 
two of brick) and a population of pos- 
sibly about 700. This was the embryo 
City of Winnipeg. It had rained for 
several days before our arrival and the 
mud was then, as it is to this day, 
notorious for its adhesive qualities—one 
of the passengers losing one of his boots 
in the mud on his way up from the 
boat to the hotel (the Queen’s). 

As soon as we got settled we went to 
interview some of the officials of the 
Hudson’s Ray Company, and listened 
with avidity to their stories of sport; 
more especially to those about buffalo 
hunting and the wonderful shooting 
that was to be had on the prairies and 
amid that El Dorado of the sportsman, 
the Rocky Mountains. Many a yarn 
was told us by various Hudson’s Bay 
officers and former voyageurs of the 
company of thrilling experiences on the 
plains or in running some rapid on a 
river hundreds of miles from the con- 
fines of civilization. These and other 
stories of a similar character made me 
most anxious to have a personal ex- 
perience of them, and,as at this time the 
Boundary Commission was about to be 
formed, I applied for a place in any capac- 
ity in it, and by good luck succeeded in 
joining the Commission as topographer 
to Colonel Forrest’s party—one of the 
surveying outfits attached to the Bound- 
ary Commission. 

A short time was spent in Winnipeg 
prior to our taking the steamer back 
again to Dufferin, where the Commis- 
sion had established its headquarters. 
The Commissioner, Major Cameron of 
the Royal Artillery, (now Major-General 
Cameron in command of the military 
college at Kingston), four officers of the 
Royal Engineers—namely, Major An- 
derson, Captain Featherstonehaugh, 
Captain Ward, and Lieutenant Galway— 
and a company of the same corps had 
arrived from England a short time be- 
fore, and, with the assistance of a num- 
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ber of civilians, had built most comfort- 
able and commodious quarters capable 
of giving accommodations to some 300 
men and stabling for over 200 horses, 
The company of Royal Engineers con- 
tained men of all trades and professions, 
as among them we had photographers, 
taxidermists, astronomers, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, wheelwrights and many oth- 
ers. Two Canadian surveyors—Colonel 
Forrest and Mr. Lindsay Russell—ac- 
companied the expedition, and a number 
of young Canadians and “old country” 
men were on the staffs of the respective 
parties. 

The United States expedition had its 
headquarters at Pembina, but had not 
put up any permanent buildings, as they 
wintered in St. Paul or Minneapolis. 
Mr. Campbell was the commissioner; 
Major Twinning, United States En- 
gineers, was, like Major Anderson, chief 
astronomer; Lieut. Vincent Greene, of 
the same corps, was the next Union 
officer; Mr. Gillicuddy,, Mr. Doolittle 
and Mr. Wilson had each charge of 
topographical parties. Added to these 
were two troops of the celebrated 
Seventh Cavalry (the gallant General 
Custer’s regiment) commanded by that 
fine officer, Major Reno, and five com- 
panies of United States infantry. 

Pembina was distant from Dufferin 
about three miles and constant visits 
were exchanged between the officers, 
men and staff of both commissions, 
though I think our American cousin’ 
paid our quarters the most frequent 
visits. Our canteen was an excellent 
one—all our liquors coming direct from 
England free of duty—and the price 
was less than one-half what was charged 
across the line. This could not, of 
course, account for our popularity. 

In the fall of 1872 the line was run 
east from the Red River to the North- 
west Angle—a spot rendered famous by 
the Red River expedition under General 
Wolsely. This work, owing to the na- 
ture of the country, could be done better 
in the winter time; and, though the 
climate of Manitoba is not adapted to 
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camping out in that season of the year, 
yet to those who have not had the ex- 
perience, let me say that a good tent, 
properly pitched and banked and con- 
taining a stove, is infinitely preferable to 
a bad house; and, when the camp is in 
timber, I do not know that one is so 
much to be pitied. Many a night, when 
on a flying trip, no tents were taken; 
and then a huge log fire made of trees 
and pitch-pine stumps was built. Often 
this fire would be twenty-five to thirty 
feet long—the men sleeping with their 
feet towards it, in a “ wicky” made of 
pine boughs and birch bark. And it is 
certainly wonderful how sound one 
sleeps and how “fit” he feels in the 
morning for anything in the breakfast 
line or work. The blazing fire, with its 
flickering light exposing to view the tall 
pine and spruce clothed in their maiden 
purity of white, which constantly glis- 
tened as if their garments were bedecked 
with diamonds of priceless value, the 
sparkling ground and the sombre and 
weird look of the trees in the distance 
(from which could occasionally be heard 
the howl of the timber wolf or some 
other midnight prowler) added greatly 
to the spirit of adventure which pervaded 
all and to the picturesqueness of the 
scene. Such camps as these were of 
<onstant occurrence on this eastern trip, 
and as a spirit of the truest comradeship 
existed—many of our confxéres being ex- 
offices of the army or navy—there was 
no lack of yarning and _ interesting 
reminiscences of bygone days. 

After crossing the Rosseau River, 
dog trains were used and many were 
the amusing adventures of the inex- 
perienced in their attempts at driving 
through a country filled with windfall 
and drulé (burnt timber). 

To those who have never seen this 
mode of travelling, let me describe what 
a dog train is as used by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company: the dogs are common- 
ly called “huskies” and are compactly 
built and covered with straight rough 
hair; they have broad chests, with heads 
and ears resembling those of the wolf. 
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Their legs are short and the foot broad; 
while their prevailing color is a bluish- 
gray. Asa rule, four, driven tandem— 
that is to say, one in front of the other 


—constitute a train. The harness con- 
sists of a collar which slips on over the 
head and to which. are attached the 
traces. Sometimes it is bedecked with 
furs and ribbons. The toboggan, if for 
carrying goods, is made of flat pieces of 
boards turned up in front, to which is 
attached a piece (in the days of which I 
write) of cow skin (I mean tanned buf- 
falo leather) which is used to cover 
everything with to protect the arti- 
cles from damage. Along the sides of 
the toboggan run pieces of shagganappi 
in loops, through which is passed an- 
other piece to bind the whole load tight- 
ly together; so that, should it upset 
nothing will fall out. A load for four 
good dogs is 400 pounds. And a good 
train will take this sixty miles in a day 
if they have an experienced driver with 
them, who does not ride but runs in the 
rear of the toboggan, holding a whip 
in one hand and a piece of shagganappt, 
which is attached to the toboggan, 
in the other. This piece he uses to stop 
the dogs when necessary. The follow- 
ing day they will cover the same dis- 
tance. I have known ofa case in which 
the dogs and driver did 325 miles 
in five and a half days, loaded with four 
sacks of flour and the provisions, blan- 
kets, etc., for the driver. Should it be 
a Hudson’s Bay official who is travelling, 
then a “carry-all” is used. This is of- 
ten a very handsome covered toboggan, 
lined sometimes with beaver skins and 
made as soft as possible with furs. The 
cover is tightly stretched leather, put on 
wet, which when dry resembles a drum- 
head. The passenger is coverd with 
robes, a space at the back of the tobog- 
gan being left open for his head and 
shoulders, and when comfortably set- 
tled, with pipe in mouth and a drop of 
good Hudson Bay liquor alongside of 
you, I know of no more thoroughly en- 
joyable mode of travelling, so long as 
the trail, dogs and driver are good. 














Should the dogs, however, resemble 
some of those in the trains of the Bound- 
ary Commission, I have faith enough 
in the powers above to believe that the 
language used toward them will be for- 
given. Ours were the most nonde- 
script lot of dogs that could be stolen 
and gotten together by the Indians. 
We had pointers, bulldogs, setters, grey- 
hounds, curs and “ huskies’’—in fact, 
anything in the shape of a dog seemed 
good enough for the Commission, and 
what made matters worse was that the 
officers thought that any one could 
drive a dog train. They learned better 
before the Lake of the Woods was 
reached and came to the conclusion that 
it required an Indian half-breed or Hud- 
son’s Bay man to do the trick. 

But to resume. Snow-shoes had, of 
course, to be used and many were the 
mishaps which befell those unaccus- 
tomed to their use. When crossing the 
Lake of the Woods we would frequently 
come to large spaces of glare ice, and if 
there was a good northerly gale blow- 
ing, it was amusing to see some adven- 
turous individual travelling with the 
gale—listed and howling for assistance 
—till at last the idea would enter his 
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head that he had better put the breaks 
on, which he would do by sitting or 
falling down. Then, immediately taking 
off hjs snow-shoes, he would proceed to 
the nearest snow, where he resumed * 
them and the journey. 

The Northwest Angle was reached 
from this point—the line running thence 
south-east to Rainy River. As nothing 
of especial interest occurred on this por- 
tion of the trip, every one was anxious 
to return to Dufferin and prepare for the 
trip across the great prairies to the west 
of the Red River and so get a glimpse 
of the Rocky Mountains and a ‘shot at 
the buffalo. Our journey from the 
Lake of the Woods back to Dufferin 
took place in February. We had most 
unfortunately lost one man on the trip 
who was killed by a tree falling on him, 
and another was badly frozen a few 
miles east of Dufferin. These were 
our only accidents, 

In my second paper I shall give an 
account of the trip further west—in 
which our own and the United States 
Boundary Commission joined hands for 
“the good of the service.” 

Brandon, Manitoba. 


THE BETTER CHOICE. 


Let us arise, and shake away the dust 
Of brick and pavement from our flying feet, 
All former visions from remembrance thrust, 
And even forget that once we trod the street. 
Up inthe mountains haply we may meet 
Those glorious fancies that still shun the throng ; 
The rill’s wild music, tremulous and sweet, 
Will lend a softer cadence to our song, 
‘The cataract’s curbless strength may teach us to be strong. 





—Charles Graham Halpine. 
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OME years ago duck-shooting was 

a source of great delight to the 
sportsmen on the eastern shores of 
Virginia. All the hunter had to do, 
after suitably locating and concealing 
himself, was to load and shoot—his 
well-trained dog did the rest. 

Now, most of the good ducking 
grounds—the marshes, the islands and 
the points of land jutting out into the 
water—have been leased or sold to 
wealthy individuals or clubs, by whom 
they are kept for their individual use 
and that of their friends. 

The average sportsman (not being 
classified with the wealthy and not 
holding an official position of sufficient 
elevation to make his company sought 
after) is, in a measure, cut off from what 
he, in the past, considered his greatest 
pleasure. This deprivation is his mis- 
fortune—not his fault, as the Irishman 
said about his blind horse, for no sports- 
man would object to being wealthy, and 
none would refuse an elevated official 
position, if thrust upon him. 

In these plutocratic days I sometimes 
resolve to get wealthy myself, but when 
I contemplate, through the vista of these 
long, hot summer days,* the fact that 
wealth must come to me, if at all, by 
many long and weary days of labor, I 
conclude to put off to a more convenient 
season the acquisition of it. Wealth, 
therefore, has never been very chummy 
with me. Viewing it through a super- 
heated atmosphere, distance does not 
lend enchantment to the view. 

Sometimes my aspirations run toward a 
high official position, obtainable through 
political preferment. I feel that I am 
qualified in flesh, even if I am lacking in 
other essentials. I evolved a scheme 
once to obtain such a position: I court- 


* Written in August. 
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ed a girl—Jessie Jones. 


I thought if I 
could unite the great families of Jones 
and Smith, that, on a popular vote, I 
could sweep the country; but the Jones 
girl would not abide by the action of 


the convention. She “bolted,” and mar- 
ried another fellow—a red-headed one, 
at that! And now, when I behold the 
numerous progeny of this marriage, 
gathering in the gloaming, under the 
parental roof, the aggregation of red- 
heads produces a sufficient illumination 
for a beacon to warn me from the break- 
ers of politics and matrimony! 

But to return to our ducks: In the 
great family of ducks, the canvas-back 
is pre-eminently the aristocrat. Its diet 
of water celery gives its meat a rare and 
delicious flavor upon which the epi- 
cures place such a high value that the 
canvas-back is the especial delicacy of 
the wealthy. A pair of these ducks 
will readily command from six to eight 
dollars in the market. Partisan legisla- 
tion will not produce a stringency in 
monetary circles more quickly than a 
steady diet of canvas-backs. 

In my salad days I took my girl into 
a restaurant to dine. Ofcourse, she 
called for canvas-back duck ;—a girl al- 
ways values an article by the trimming. 
I was ignorant of the assessed value of 
this species of duck, but I had my mis- 
givings; I knew the ordinary duck of 
commerce was worth about fifty cents, 
so, mentally adding 100 per cent for the 
dorsal adornment, I figured that I was 
the depository of sufficient funds to 
liquidate the bill, provided my own 
meal was a very modest one. 

My girl was a fragile, spirituelle 


looking being, and to look at her one 
would readily underrate her capacity for 
duck; but she loved duck; there was 
When she fin- 


no mistake about that. 
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ished the meal, there was a remarkable 
absence of duck about her plate, and 
not enough of the canvas left to wrap a 
-22-calibre bullet. The only visible 
evidence of the previous existence of a 
duck was the skeleton, which, resting 
on the dish, reminded me of the frame- 
work of a vessel on stays. The remain- 
der of the duck was resting elsewhere 
under stays, to continue the nautical 
phraseology. I called her “ducky dar- 
ling” after that. 

When the bill was presented, it neces- 
sitated a private conference between 
myself and the proprietor of the restau- 
rant. I tried to run my face and get 
the meals “on tick” but he demurred, 
and we compromised on my “ticker” 
and all my available cash. Then my 
girl and 1 slowly wended our way, 
afoot, to her residence, for I persuaded 
her that the best society had stopped 
patronizing the street cars. 

Ever since this episode, I have been 
prejudiced against ducks generally; so, 
when Dr. Seal invited me to accompany 
him to Princess Anne County on a duck 
hunt, I readily consented. 

This county, situated in the .south- 
eastern corner of Virginia, is noted for 
its canvas-back ducks and Lynnhaven 
oysters. Commencing about forty miles 
south of Norfolk, a large lagoon extends 
through the eastern portion of Princess 
Anne County to Currituck Sound near 
the North Carolina line. This lagoon 
is filled with celery and, in the winter, 
is the resort of thousands and thousands 
of water-fowl, among which may be 
mentioned canvas-back ducks, red- 
heads, widgeons, mallards, geese, swan, 
etc. 

On a certain December night, Dr. 
Seal, our host Dr. Boxley, and the writer 
gathered around a glowing tire to dis- 
cuss our purposed duck hunt on the 
next day. The two doctors were veter- 
an experts in duck-shooting. So unerr- 
ing was their aim, that, I have conclud- 
ed upon reflection, their shells were 
charged with pills compounded for their 
medical practice, as the fate of the duck 
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shot at and of the patient to whom the 
pills were administered was the same. 

As I was not made aware of this 
pharmashootical arrangment, of course 
my score did not compare favorably 
with theirs. My experience in duck 
shooting was very limited—in fact, it was 
confined to an occasional summer. duck, 
crept upon and murdered in a mill-pond, 
or a didapper frightened to death by the 
number and noise of my shots. I men- 
tioned this fact to Dr. Boxley and asked 
him to post me on the art. 

“There are several ways to hunt the 
duck,” said the Doctor. “The pot- 
hunter, who shoots for profit, keeps a 
light skiff, in the bow of which he 
places a light, with a reflector behind it; 
then he and another of his ilk select a 
dark night and noiselessly row to where 
a flock of ducks are resting on the 
water. When they get within range 
they fire the contents of two heavily 
loaded double-barrel shot-guns into the 
flock. Then they put out their light, 
pick up the dead ducks and escape in 
the darkness. The dazzling light be- 
wilders the ducks and they allow the 


skiff to approach near enough for the 


shot-guns to get in their deadly work. 
The pot-hunters keep themselves 
screened in the shadow behind the 
light, and are invisible to the dazed 
ducks. 

“Another method used by this class 
of hunters is called ‘sneaking,’ and is 
practiced by daylight. A _ skiff is cov- 
ered with bushes and grass until it is 
completely disguised. In the bow of 
this skiff is placed a large gun, pivoted 
on a stand, with a barrel six or eight 
feet long and a bore of an inch or more 
in diameter! This young cannon is 
heavily charged with powder and shot. 
The skiff is then allowed to drift or is 
propelled towards a flock of feeding 
ducks, and when within range, the con- 
tents of this swivel-gun is belched forth 


into the flock of ducks with fearful 


havoc.” 
“That would suit me exactly,” I said, 
interrupting the Doctor. “I would let 
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the other fellow do the aiming; I'd tiea 
string to the trigger of the cannon and, 
when he gave the signal, I could jerk 
the set out of the trigger as expertly as 
the next man.” 

“Both of these methods are illegal, 
and there are heavy penalties, besides 
the confiscation of the equipment, pre- 
scribed by law against these modes of 
hunting,” continued the Doctor. “There 
are several sportsman-like ways to hunt 
them. In the first place, bear in mind 
that it is illegal to use any gun too 
heavy to be shot from the shoulder. 
Now, we select a point of land running 
far out into the water; on this point of 
land we build blinds of grass or bushes 
near the water's edge,’so artfully con- 
structed as to resemble the neighboring 
clumps of bushes or grass. Then we 
place decoys on the water, near the 
blinds, and as the ducks, attracted by 
the decoys, fly by, we shoot them on 
the wing from our place of concealment 
in the blinds. A canvas-back duck has 
great curiosity, and it likes to satisfy it 
by a near inspection of the decoys.” 

“But, do they always feed near the 
shore? How do you do if they feed in 
open water, far from the land?” I asked. 

“In that case,” replied the Doctor, 
“you use a floating blind—a boat cov- 
ered with bushes, or a box with wings 
attached to the upper edges to make it 
float. In the box, which sinks to the 
water’s edge, you conceal yourself, and 
shoot: them as they fly over, or past 
you.” 

“In shooting at a duck flying past 
you, do you aim direct at the duck, or 
some distance ahead? Does the speed 
of the duck when flying make any 
difference in your aim ?” I-asked, as the 
Doctor stopped to light his cigar. 

“Oh! yes. You see,a duck flies at 


the rate of sixty to ninety miles per 
hour—about 90 to 130 feet per second: 
shot, when fired from a gun, travels 
about 750 feet per second. Now, sup- 
pose a duck flies past you at a range of, 
say, forty yards, which is an average 
shot; it will take your shot about one- 
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sixth of a second to travel the forty 
yards; in one-sixth of a second the 
duck will have advaced some fifteen or 
twenty feet; so, you see, it will be neces- 
sary to aim from fifteen to twenty feet 
ahead of the duck.” 

I am dull at figures, so I made a 
mental note of the Doctor’s calculations 
for future reference. I pondered over 
the matter until bed-time, and when we 
started to bed I hallooed back to the 
Doctor: “Say, Doc, I used to’ hear 
about applied mathematics when I went 
to school, but I never knew, until to- 
night, how artistically they could be ap- 
plied to a duck.” 

The Doctor had us up betimes the 
next morning. In fact, my morning 
devotions had to be gone through with 
while lying in bed. One’s devotions 
can be greatly curtailed if lying in bed 
is the only kind of lying he does. 
Breakfast was awaiting us when we 
made our appearance. After inoculating 
us against snake bites, the Doctor led 
us into the breakfast room, and we sat 
down to a meal of stewed and fried 
oysters, broiled duck and strong coffee. 
This dispatched, we sallied forth for the 
hunting grounds, about two miles dis- 
tant. The moon had gone down and 
the earth was shrouded in darkness; 
the air was crisp and cool, and the briny 
breath of Old Ocean made the skin 
tingle sharply. The stars blinked sleep- 
ily overhead; while in owr ears sounded 
the snarl of the angry waves as they 
sopped the sandy shores. 

The Doctor led us thsough a bog, 
thickly interspersed with tussocks of 
grass and clumps of bushes, and across 
pools of water over which foot-logs had 
been thrown. I never was an expert in 
walking in the dark: I love light better 
than darkness. For a consideration an 
optician has diagnosed my failure of 
sight at night to be nyctalopia, and not 
old age! For an obese person to walk 
the narrow surface of a frost-covered 
foot-log, is what the insurance people 
call extra hazardous: the circumference 
of his nether limbs prevents his feet 
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from moving in the straight and narrow 
path; slipperiness reaches its climax on 
a watef-soaked log, covered with frost. 
I am glad that it is the wicked that 
stand in slippery places—that lets me 
out! After crossing two or three of 
these foot-logs, 1 became careless.and, 
the first thing I knew, there came a 
mighty splash of water, a shower of 
stars around me, and I felt as if about 
six inches of my spine protruded from 
the back of my collar, as I straddled the 
log. 

“Hello! did you fall in?” Doctor 
Seal called back. 

“QO, no!” I replied. “My corns have 
been bothering me and I’m just soaking 
my boots a few minutes in this water to 
soften them !” 

I “cooned it” the remainder of the 
way and reached the land carrying an 
aquarium in each boot-leg. A dread- 
ful squirming was going on in each 
aquarium. “Snakes!” I thought. “I'll 
bet my boot-legs are full of water moc- 
casins!” I was afraid to mention this 
to the two doctors for fear they might 
suggest a term in a Keeley institute. 
I walked stiff-legged the balance of the 
way, so as not to arouse the ire of the 
water moccasins. When we reached 
the blinds, I ladled out the contents of 
the aquariums with an empty shell, but 
discovered nothing snake-like, except a 
few spring lizards. 

After the two doctors had placed the 
decoys in the water, they returned, and 
Doctor Boxley said to me: 

“This is your blind. Get in, and 
keep yourself hid and keep a sharp 
look-out for the ducks. Doctor Seal 
and I will be in our blinds, in hailing 
distance,” 

“Keep Grover with you to do your 
retrieving,” said Doctor Seal, as he 
walked away. “We will take Doctor 
Boxley’s two Chesapeake Bay dogs 
with us.” 

Grover and I were old acquaintances. 
We had been on many jaunts together. 
He knew my short-comings and would 
quickly condone all my bad shots and 
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failures. I looked around to see where 
he was, and found him crouched behind 
a clump of grass, his ears pricked up: 
and his eyes busily scanning the skies 
for duck. Then I went to my blind to. 
get in. 

The blind was an oblong box sunk in 
the bog and artfully concealed by tufts. 
of grass ranged around the entrance at 
the top of the box. Inside of the box, 
on the back side, was placed a seat for 
the occupant to sit upon; and in front 
of the seat, a shelf, on which to place 
ammunition, etc., was fastened to the 
side of the box. I looked at the blind 
and then at my stout proportions. The 
Doctor had, evidently, in the uncertain 
light, assigned me to the wrong quar- 
ters. The box was apparently not 
capacitated for holding such asI. While 
debating what to do, I was aroused by 
a yell from the other blinds. 

“Why don’t you get in your blind? 
Can’t you hear the ducks coming ?” 

I listened, and high up in the air I 
could hear the jingle of their wings, 
cleaving the air in their rapid flight. I 
got down on “all fours,” backed my feet 
over the aperture and dropped in. I 
tried to sit down, but the shelf, pressing 
against my ample front, quite prevented 
the accomplishment of that feat; so 
there I stood, with the most elaborate 
portion of myself resting on the shelf 
and my vertebra shut up like a teles- 
cope, until I got sufficiently gaunt from 
hunger to ease myself past the shelf and 
sit down. Every time I would rise to 
fire, a button raked from my vest by the 
shelf would tally the shot, until all the 
buttons were exhausted. 

High above me, I could hear flocks. 
of geese and swans passing, and as soom 
as it got light enough to distinguish 
them, I could see long lines of ducks 
flying around, taking observations. As. 
each flock of ducks would come in sight 
Grover would gently tap his tail against 
the ground, to give me notice of its ap- 
proach and, when I failed to shoot, he 
would look reproachfully at me,as much 
as to say: “It strikes me you are throw- 
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ing away too many chances.” But they 


were too high. I tried to explain this 
to him, but he would not accept my ex- 
planation, as he has great faith in the 
ability of a gun; so he continued to wag 
his tail, and to watch me sorrowfully. 
But presently Doctor Boxley shouted : 

“Look out! Here are three coming 
towards us, flying low.” 

I looked through the interstices of 
the grass and, afar off, I could see three 
dark objects stretched out in the air, 


wre 
at 
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palpitating shadows. 


Grover gave his 
tail a loud whack against the ground 
and looked at me with an eye which ex- 
pressed an oath so decidedly that I had 


to say it for him. I try to obey the in- 
junction to “Swear not at a//”: I swear 
only at a few, and there were only a 
few ducks in that lot. 

In a second I turned to see what had 
become of the ducks. Two puffs of 
smoke rose from the sedge, and two 
ducks started downward; the third duck 








‘*Grover looked at me with an eye which expressed an oath.” 


like thick, short snakes, heading towards 


my blind. Nearer and nearer they 
came. Just before they got in range, I 
tried to recall Doctor Boxley’s mathe- 
matical calculation of the proper dis- 
tance to aim ahead of them, but it had 
escaped me. I jerked out my note- 
book and pencil to run over the prob- 
lem, but, just as I got to “naught is a 
naught, figure is a figure,” they sped by 
me like a flash of light, on wings so 
swiftly flapping that they looked like 


hovered for a moment in the air and 
then took the back track towards me. 
Just as I was about to shoot—bang! 
went a gun to my left, and the duck 
tumbled down into the water ahead of 
me. By the time the duck struck the 
water, Grover was there. Seizing it by 
the neck, he brought it out and laid it 
down by my blind. 

“That’s my duck,” Doctor Seal yelled 
to me. 
But that was a question to be argued 
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later. I could claim that our shots 
were simultaneous: the Doctor could 
not assert to the contrary, if I produced 
the empty shell from my gun. It is 
true that I did not shoot, but the Jaw 
looks at the intent, not the act itself. 
I intended to shoot, but was deprived of 
the opportunity by the Doctor, himself. 
I took an empty shell from my belt— 
one that had been previously fired—and 
placed it on the shelf, to be used as 
Exhibit A, when the evidence was sub- 
mitted. 

While formulating my argument to 
retain possession of the duck, I was 
neglecting the picture that Dawn was 
unrolling before me— 

‘** That new, eternal pieture fresh from God,’’ 
now quickening and coloring into life; 
for the blushing Aurora had already 
begun to arrange her toilet in her 
boudoir in the Orient. Over the pal- 
pitating bosom of the Ocean, her breath 
**Came kissing, like rich airs from seeret shores.’’ 
With rosy touch she extinguished the 
star-lamps that all night long had bright- 
ly burned, and stepped forth through the 
unclasped curtains of silver and pearl, 
radiant, as if rouged. The silver-green 
waters that long had panted for her 
coming, blushed at her greeting kiss, 
till they glowed like an immense ame- 
thyst, from whose shifting facets flash 
fires of crimson and violet. Then the 
sun peeped o’er the rim of the waters, 
his face freshly burnished by his briny 
bath, and the amethystine waters, and 
the flashing facets 
«Changed into shifting opal, tinet with gold ; 

And like an Alchemist with furnace face 

The sun smiled on his perfect work, pure-gold.’’ 


I was aroused from my contempta- 
tion by four reports, in quick succession, 
from the neighboring blinds. Four 
ducks had: passed, unobserved, over 
me, and three of the four were added to 
the Doctor’s bags. 

“Hello! are you asleep over there?” 
one of them hallooed to me as I watched 
the fourth duck amnihilating space, in 
the dim distance, with his fast-flapping 
wings, 
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But my time was coming: a small 
flock was heading towards us from in 
front; they hovered for an instant over 
our decoys and then wheeled to the 
right. The quick reports of three guns 
rang out upon the air, and two ducks 
fell, one of which I killed, but it, being 
retrieved by Dr. Boxley’s dog, I lost! 
Then the ducks wheeled again, and the 
two doctors fired at a long range. I re- 
served my shot, for I saw one of the 
ducks fluttering down with a broken 
wing. In its downward fall, it came 
nearer and nearer to me. Grover was 
in the water, awaiting its descent. 
Striking the water, it dived and for a 
time was lost to sight. Grover, with his 
ears pricked up and his head raised 
high above the water, circled around 
and watched for its reappearance; but I 
got ahead of him. I saw. it rise some 
distance from Grover, an fired before he 
reached it. Grover brought it out and 
laid it by my blind. My game bag was 
getting heavy—two ducks now orna- 
menting it! Two ducks, to an ordina * 
sportsman, would be a very unsatisfec- 
tory score, but I am an extraordinary 
sportsman: my desires, like myself, are 
modest; I did not want to get bow- 
legged by lugging an overload across 
that weary bog. 

In a short time we heard the honking 
of wild geese. Looking back, I saw 
they would pass over us. They were 
flying in the shape of a V, the leader at 
the apex. 

“Put in your heaviest charged cart- 
ridges,” hallooed Doctor Seal. “Let 
them pass you before you shoot. Their 
breasts are armor-plated.” 

I slipped in two heavily charged 
cartridges, and waited. 

“Now!” yelled Doctor Boxley. We 
sprang to our feet and let them have it. 
bringing down four. I felt assured, 
when I fired into the opening of that V, 
that the whole flock would be extermi- 
nated. It was like shooting into a fun- 
nel with the spout stopped up. There 
was no place for the shot to get out 
without killing a goose—but there was 
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a leak somewhere; only four fell. 

We kept up the sport until late in the 
afternoon. The two doctors adding 
hourly to their bags. For reasons 
herein before mentioned, my bag was, 
already, sufficiently large, but I kept up 
a constant firing to keep my gun-barrels 
from freezing. Late in the afternoon 
my thoughts began to wander towards 
the lunch fixed up for me by Mrs. Box- 
ley. It was a big, iuxuriant lunch— 
a sort of argumentum ad hominem \unch, 
comporting in size with the appetite and 
the man; but I ascertained, afterwards, 
that I aught not to have eaten it. Ex- 
ercise and hunger had gaunied me and 
rendered me pliable, so to speak; so 
that I could pass between the shelf and 
the back of the box or blind with facili- 
ty. I sat down, placed the lunch on 
the shelf before me, and proceeded to 
work it, mouthful by mouthful, under- 
neath the shelf to a spot within me where 
it would do the most good. The shelf 
never interposed any objection to the 
passage of these segregated parts of the 
lunch, but when they had congregated 
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in one locality, forming a protuberance 
of some size, and I tried to arise, the 
shelf made serious trouble—I was 
“cadin’d, cribb’d, confin’d,” with the 
majority of myself below the shelf. 

Thus it was, when the two doctors 
came for me, on their way home. They 
tugged manfully to haul me out, but it 
was no “go”. Then the doctors wanted 
to withdraw for a consultation, but I 
entered objection, fearing they might 
resolve upon the Czsarian operation. 
I called them back and, by a concerted 
action on the part of the patient and the 
physicians, I was rescued. 

We gathered up our game and 
wended our way homeward, weighted 
down with twenty canvas-backs, five 
black mallards, six red-heads and four 
geese. We kept up our sport for a 
week, and, strange as it may appear, I 
really killed several ducks “on the 
wing”; but, as Doctor Seal phrased it, 
“A man that shoots as often as you do, 
has to kill something, sometimes”. 

Louisa, Virginia. 


AT SUNSET. 


BY WALTER M. WOLFE. 


The oars float listless on the waves’ soft swell ; 
No whispering breezes fan the idle sail 

Nor bring from far the sound of vesper bell, 
Nor hum of bee, nor song of nightingale. 

Only some wild-fowl screaming in the fen, 


Calling its mate or its belated brood; 
Only a whirr of rushing wings, and then— 
Silence profound, and voiceless solitude! 
Above the azure deep of heaven’s eye, 
Made deeper, darker, in the mere below, 
Where distant crags, with cloud-banks drifting by, 
Sweet twilight’s mirrowed phantoms come and go, 
All dark and still, save where, toward sunset skies, 
A path of gold leads into Paradise! . 
Provo, Utah. 






















RIOR to the adoption of the policy 

which gave to American sugar grow- 
ers a stated bonus per pound upon the 
output of their refining kettles, the Nor- 
wood plantation consisted of some 200 
acres—half of which was uncultivated— 
lying at the confluence of Norwood 
Bayou and the lower Brazos; but within 
ten days after the legislation referred to 
had received Presidential sanction, the 
Norwood estate had been quadrupled in 
area by the absorbtion of every acre of 
adjoining territory that Colonel Dick’s 
money could purchase. 

Cautious, yet prompt of thought and 
action, as an old soldier should right- 
fully be, Colonel Norwood lost no time 
and but little breath in discussing the 
profits of sugar growing under the new 
state of affairs, but, instead, went sys- 
tematically to work; turned all his super- 
fluous live stock into cash, borrowed 
a few thousand dollars from his cot- 
ton factor at Galveston, and—behold ! 
Judge Mellier vacated the big white 
house on “ ’tother side de bayou” and 
‘Colonel* Norwood, his wife and son, 
horses, dogs, chickens and “ niggers” 
moved in and assumed possession. 

It was a great day for the Colonel, 
who, since his location, at the close of 
the war, in the little three-acre clearing 
by a nameless, muddy stream, had al- 
ways looked forward to the day when 
his “place” should be the first in the 
county, and for his wife—‘‘ Ol’ Missy 
Kunnel,” the darkeys called her—who 
had injured her social standing when 
she consented to become a Norwood, 
away back in the ’50s. There was a 
grain of bitterness in the thought that 
thirty years had passed in regaining the 
position she had so freely surrendered, 


COLONEL DICK’S VENTURE: 


An INCIDENT OF PLANTATION LIFE. 


BY S. D. BARNES. 





but the saying, ‘‘ Better late than never,” 
has been salve to many an aching 
heart. 

“ Dicky ”—the only Norwood of im- 
mature age, and sole heir to all this 
much-prized wealth—was the only mem- 
ber of the family who refused to grow 
enthusiastic over the sudden improve- 
ment in his worldy prospects; but, under 
the circumstances, much could be for- 
given him. He was quite young—only 
fourteen—he had never known the want. 
of money nor learned to appreciate its 
value. Now he had wearied himself 
overseeing the moving of the plantation 
commissary and was resting in his apart- 
ment. A dozen reasons for his absence 
were adduced by his fond parents, as 
they sat chatting upon the broad veran- 
da of their new residence, after the flurry 
of the removal was beginning to subside 
and while their trained house servants 
were rapidly bringing order out of the 
chaos within. : 

“It was so sudden, you know, Colo- 
nel,” remarked Mrs. Norwood, “and 
Dicky has really had no time to ap- 
preciate what the change will mean to 
him later on. We can afford, now, to 
give him a suitable education, can we 
not? You know, Richard, he is all we 
have left us now, and it will be impos- 
sible to do too much for him. If our 
other boys could have been spared to 
us, how pleased they would be that 
this good fortune is ours.” 

““We’ve deserved it-all, Lucy; we've 
worked for it, and have a right to enjoy 
it,” replied the Colonel, his smoothly 
shaven face glowing with happiness, 
“It’s the same way the world over. A 
poor devil can work and slave and count 
pennies for half a lifetime, but when his 
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luck turns, everything comes with a 
rush. Yes, we can afford to give the 
boy a year or two in college and we'll 
let him go at once—the sooner the 
better. I'll go and find him now, and 
we'll settle everything before we go to 
sleep. By George! I had quite forgotten 
it, but the fact is, I have something special 
to tell Dicky about. You know I 
promised him a new gun, months ago, 
and—well, by George! I bought it for 
him in Galveston last Monday, and it 
has been lying in the commissary, 
boxed up with a lot of dry-goods for the 
niggers, ever since. Why! the boy will 
be delighted.” 

The broad-brimmed hat, with which 
the Colonel had been busily fanning 
himself, was shoved firmly down upon 
his head, and he hastened away. Dicky’s 
room was first visited; then the negro 
quarters, the stables, and every other 
likely place about the premises, but 
Dicky was noticeably absent; and, for 
that matter, so was his inseparable com- 
panion, Rufe, whose huge, ginger-cake 
countenance would otherwise have been 
easily located; and so were two of the 
best horses from the Colonel’s stables. 
Turning toward the building which 
Judge Mellier had used as a store-house 
for plantation supplies and which was to 
be used in the same capacity under the 
new ownership, Richard the Elder 
found another surprise awaiting him. 

The box containing the goods lately 
purchased in Galveston had been opened 
and its contents—shirts, shoes, overalls 
and bolts of cotton goods—lay scattered 
around in dire confusion. The Colonel 
scratched a match, doffed his hat and 
peered closely into the almost emptied 
box; then he straightened erect with an 
oath and a frown and hastened to rejoin 
his impatient wife, with the story of his 
discovery. 

“T’ll hang that d—n Rufe when I 
catch him, Lucy !” 

“ Rufe ?” 

“Yes, confound him! He isn’t on 
the plantation. Gone, somewhere, and 
taken Dicky, the two sorrels and the 
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new gun with him. Just like him to 
stay out all night, the scoundrel. Well, 
cuss a nigger, anyhow !” 

* * * * * 

Though correct in his belief that the 
boys were absent in company, Colonel 
Norwood had been far from just in his 
denunciation of poor Rufe, whose con- 
nection with the escapade had been 
more passive than otherwise. Yet, on 
the whole, the Colonel was not so 
culpable for his harshness, since years of 
acquaintance with Rufe and his juvenile 
peculiarities had, as it were, given him a 
right to condemn the young darkey on 
general principles. 

The discovery of the new gun had 
been made late in the afternoon, and by 
Dicky himself. Active and ambitious, 
he had taken a natural, boyish interest 
in the, to him, unusual labor of moving, 
taking upon himself the direction of 
several wagons which were busied in 
hauling such of the plantation tools as 
were to be moved, and also the boxes 
and barrels of “supplies” kept for the 
accommodation of the plantation hands 
and renters. The new ‘‘ commissary” 
building chanced to be much larger 
than the old and better fitted with 
counters and shelving, and, impressed 
with his own importance and the need 
of making himself as useful as possible, 
young Norwood decided to arrange all 
the smaller articles upon the shelves and 
place each box and barrel in its proper 
position before looking for employment 
elsewhere. 

It was a laudable resolution, and can- 
dor forces me to admit that it was 
creditably carried out until, in classifying 
the contents of the box from Galveston, 
Dicky’s exploring fingers touched, and 
nervously grasped, the barrels of a 
brand new Parker shot-gun. Then, as 
a matter of course, work of all kinds 
was suspended indefinitely. It was 
Dicky’s gun. He knew it instinctively ; 
and the sight of his own happiness re- 
flected in Rufe’s bright countenance 
caused young Norwood’s heart to thrill 
with a sudden generous impulse. 


























“Rufe, you know, of course, that 
father intended this gun for me, and I 
am sorry that I happened to find it in 
this way. Father intended to present it 
to me some time—not at my birthday, 
certainly; for that is four months away— 
but, sooner or later, I will get it, any- 
way; and I think we had better pack 
up the box again as we found it. But, 
what I wanted to say is this: I can’t 
use two guns very well, and as my old 
one is getting a little shaky, anyway, I 
thought I would just turn it over to you. 
We always hunt together, anyway, and 
father won't care, I know.” 

It was a bit of boyish generosity that 
could be gratified at slight expense, for 
Dicky’s old gun could hardly be con- 
sidered an object of great value; but to 
poor Rufe it seemed a priceless treasure, 
and the prospect of becoming its owner 
was so overpowering in its brilliancy 
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that he broke down completely and 
could only blubber in expression of his 
gratitude. 

“Oh, never mind, Rufe,’”’ remarked 
Dicky, consolingly. ‘The gun is really 
of no account, you know.” 

“‘T know dat—I know dat,” was the 
unsatisfactory reply. ‘I don’t ’serve 
nuffin ob de kin’, do. Dat’s what's 
hurtin’ me now. But I tell yo’, an’ I 
tell yo’ for sho, dat dis settles it. I 
ain’t a-gwine.” 

“Huh ?” 

“T ain’t a-gwine wid de odder niggers 
ter-night. No, sah, dat settles it. D’yo 
reckon I’se gwine ter take yo’ gun an’ 
den tu’n aroun’ an’ steal Mars Kun’el’s 
honey? Dat would be er fine ting ter 
hev flung up in my teef!” 

It was not a very lucid explanation, 
but yet it served to give Dicky an inkling 
of the truth. Among his other posses- 
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sions, Colonel Norwood owned some 
forty or fifty swarms of bees, which, for 
want of time to move them, had been 
left at the old Norwood residence, 
grouped upon low benches beneath the 
peach trees in the orchard. Within the 
next twenty-four hours they were to be 
conveyed to their new quarters; but, in 
the meantime, the honey-loving negro 
‘renters on the Mellier plantation had 
‘planned to raid them and secure what 
they could of their contents. Rufe, 
whose readiness for any sort of deviltry 
‘was well known, was to have been a 
member of the party, but, betrayed by 
Ditky’s unexpected kindness, he had 
‘turned traitor to his “color” and di- 
‘vulged the entire plot. 

A few questions made everything 
clear. It was scarcely a pistol shot, in 
a straight line, from the veranda of the 
old Mellier residence to that formerly 
occupied by the Norwoods, on the far- 
‘ther side of the bayou. There were two 
skiffs at the landing, and the party in- 
tended to cross in these as soon as dark- 
ness fell, and it was hardly necessary 
that they should be away more than an 
hour at the farthest. Rufe was sure 
‘that the raid would be made at an early 
hour, and as Dicky listened to the par- 
ticulars, he felt as certain that he would 
ibe on hand to prevent the robbery. 

On either side of the bayou, a well 
«defined wagon road followed its windings, 
‘connecting with others which eventually 
‘led into the principal thoroughfare of 
‘the neighborhood—the “ county road.” 
“Some two miles above the plantations 
‘there was a serviceable bridge across 
tthe bayou, over which the greater part 
of the Colonel’s household goods had 
been hauled; though some few articles 
were ferried over in the skiffs. By this 
bridge Dicky decided to cross in visiting 
the old plantation, since to have made 
use of one of the boats would, in itself, 
have warned the honey thieves that 
some one connected with the place had 
crossed over and was probably on the 
watch. Time was pressing, for there 
were four miles to ride and night was at 
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hand and, therefore, like a good general, 
young Norwood acted with decision. 
There were cartridges in the box with 
the gun, and a supply of these was 
quickly secured; a few minutes sufficed 
to lead out, saddle and mount two of 
the best travellers in the Colonel's 
stables, and by great good luck the 
boys managed to ride away without at- 
tracting attention. 

Riding furiously, the four miles were 
quickly passed, and the panting steeds 
led, for concealment, into their old stalls, 
while Dicky and his worthy coadjutor 
took their stands in the shadow of a 
broad cedar tree beside the fence, where 
the house, orchard, bee-hives, and the 
road, as well, could be watched without 
necessitating a change of position. With 
the thoughtlessness for which boys the 
world over are noted, both were anxious 
and eager for the coming adventure, 
and conversed in low tones upon their 
proper course of action when the ma- 
rauders had actually put in an appear- 
ance. In Rufe’s own language, the 
question was: “Shall we shoot ter 
cripple, kill er skeer ?” and they were so 
earnestly discussing it, pro and con, 
that they were hardly aware of the ap- 
proach of horsemen until they had 
drawn up at the gate, scarcely a dozen 
steps away. 

By this time it had grown too dark to 
distinguish features, even at the shortest 
distance, but the identity of one of the 
riders was revealed by the first words 
spoken. 

“As I told you, Kelshaw, old Nor- 
wood moved to-day. You will notice 
that the house is quite dark. And by 
looking across the bayou, you can see 
that the windows of my old home are 
fairly ablaze. Well, I wish him much 
luck of his bargain.” 

“You sold for a good price, Mellier?” 

“Well, yes; considering that I expect 
to get the place back again for nothing, 
I think my bargain was a good one.” 

Some funny idea must have been 
suggested by this remark, for both of 
the horsemen laughed heartily. 
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“T suppose Norwood will put a renter ° 


in this house,” remarked the man ad- 
dressed as Kelshaw. “I trust he will 


take care of the premises, for it is a - 


beautiful little place, and I want to settle 
my son-in-law on it in a few months. 
Strange, isn’t it, that as old a man as 
Colonel Norwood would give a cut- 
throat mortgage on every thing he had 
for $4,000?” 

“« And, worse than all,” chimed in the 
other, “give me every cent of it in part 
payment for a plantation which, of 
course, is held for the rest of the pur- 
chase money. .It was a suicidal piece 
of business and it will cost him every- 
thing he’s got inside of eighteen 
months.” 

“Unless he happens to find out 
about that title.” Mellier uttered an 
oath. 

“_D—n the title!” he growled. “The 
mere fact that I had no title to the place 
amounts to nothing—unless he should 
happen to find it out, and there isn’t the 
slightest chance of his doing that. The 
plantation ought to be mine, if it isn’t; 
I have paid taxes on it long enough.” 

“Ts the old will in existence?” 

“It is on record. Would you believe 
it?—I fired the courthouse once, just to 
make sure of destroying that record. I 


risked my life and reputation to build. 


the blaze; and a nigger janitor put it 
out with a bucket of water. However, 
the existence of the will don’t trouble 
me now. My sister never came home 
to claim the property and I have held it 
all these years, unmolested.” 

“After running through your own 
share of the estate?” 

“Certainly. All that went in a year 
or so. But you see—” 

The horsemen passed on down the 
road and their voices became indistinct. 
Dicky Norwood drew a long breath, 
stepped to the fence, and shook his fist 
at their vanishing figures. 

“Who dat Kelshaw man, Mars 
Dicky?” asked Rufe, who had heard, 
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without understanding, the drift of the 
conversation. 

“He is a Galveston cotton factor. 
My father borrowed some money from 
him not long ago. Come, Billy; get 
the horses and we will ride back. I am 
tired of this bushwhacking business;— 
and, Billy—!” 

“ Yes, sah.” ? 
“T’ll take back what I said about the 
old gun. I shall. give you a new one, 
Billy; just like this one of mine; do 

you hear?” 

* * * * * 


The second day after Dicky’s noc- 
turnal expedition, Colonel Norwood’s 
lawyer held an interesting and eventful 
meeting in his private office with a cou- 
ple of very crestfallen individuals; name- 
ly, Messrs Kelshaw and Mellier. Be- 
fore the conversation ended, Mr. Mellier 
made a tender of a check for several 
thousand dollars, which was duely en- 
dorsed, transferred to Mr. Kelshaw and 
receipted for by that very accomodating 
gentleman. A good deal of tedious 
business was transacted upon this occa- 
sion, but, as the man of law took pains 
to state, “’Twa’n’t half so disagreeable 
as standing a criminal prosecution”—a 
view of the case which seemed to strike 
the visitors with considerable force. 

And upon the day following this 
transaction, Colonel Norwood vacated 
the Mellier plantation and, bag and bag- 
gage, dropped back to his little farm 
beyond the bayou, taking up the old 
life just where he had left it upon the 
passage of the Sugar Bounty law. He 
had learned his lesson and was out 
nothing save for legal advise and the 
cost of his two moves—which was hard- 
ly worth mentioning. To be sure, a 
half-dozen of his beehives were wrecked 
and their inhabitants killed and scat- 
tered, but the supply of honey still suf- 
ficed to meet the demand; and what 
more could a sensibvle person ask ? 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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BY C. F. WELLES. 


HE day had arrived when my chum, 
Fred, and myself were to start for a 
two weeks’ outing on the shore of one 
of the beautiful northern lakes. I had 
finished packing my grip, and as I strolled 
out of the yard, I paused, as I puffed at 
my cigar, to complacently eye a tall, 
awkward form shambling up the street, 
the ridiculous stoop of whose shoulders 
would have deluded a stranger with the 
idea that the gun and rod he carried in 
one hand and the valise he carried in the 
other were a very heavy load indeed. 
But if Old Pete’s stoop was not na- 
tural, it must be charged to burdens of 
other days, for he had had it ever since 
any of us could remember, and more- 
over, it detracted nothing from his value 
as an outdoor man—and it was owing 


to his handiness in camp ways that we 
had concluded to take him along after 
he had repeatedly stated his willingness 
to make himself useful. 

I watched him as he trudged on his 
way to the depot, until he vanished 


around a corner. 
watch. 
time. 


Though our baggage was scanty, I 
knew my slow-going friend’s propensity 
for lagging too wel! to suppose he had 
finished preparations for leaving, and 
with the harrowing thought of missing 
the train (which, owing to him, we had 
done last year) I determined to stroll 
around to his room and urge him to 
greater activity, if he needed it. 

Before I reached the big house where 
he roomed I heard the sound of his 
familiar whistle escaping through the 
open window, through which, as I drew 
nearer, I could catch a glimpse of his 
coatless form; and from the way it 
moved from one point to another I felt 
convinced that the task of packing away 


Then I looked at my 
It was forty minutes to train 


the articles he intended to take along 
had not been completed. 

A glance around the room, as I 
stepped in, confirmed my guess. A gun 
and cover were standing in one corner 
close by a neighboring fishing rod, and 
the bed and table were littered with var- 
ious articles, among them some pack- 
ages of the indispensable tobacco and a 
suspicious-looking ‘‘ prayer book.” 

As I entered, Fred was bending over 
a medium-sized black valise that lay on 
the table in the center of the room, 
whistling softly to himself as if to help 
him solve the conundrum of finding a 
place for the bundle he held in his hand. 

I do not remember whether or not I 
frowned at the sight of this unfinished 
state of things, but Fred seemed to read 
my thoughts, for after his cheery 
“Hello!” he hesitated and said, with an 
apologetic sweep of his hand: 

“Needn’t be alarmed. A half-dozen 
more articles stowed away and I will be 
through. Plenty of time yet,’—pulling 
out his watch—*“I ordered a bus, so we 
won't get left this time, even if the pack- 
ing isn’t finished till the last moment. 
Plague take the packing, anyway!” and 
he gave the bundle a vicious thrust that 
almost crowded it out of sight among 
the other things and effectually solved 
the problem that had puzzled him. 

My attention being thus drawn to the 
valise, I noticed it was a fine one and 
that it had his name engraved on the 
lock. 

“A good plan, that,” said I, “to have 
your name on it. No danger about 
identifying it.” 

“Yes, it came in very handy once,” 
replied he, with a laugh, “when I was 
suspected of having stolen a valise with 
$10,000 worth of diamonds in it. 











“What!” cried I, amazed. 
was that?” 

“Did I never tell you? No, I guess 
I never did. It happened several years 
ago when I was working for that jewelry 
firm in Detroit.” 

“Well?” said I, impatiently. But 
Fred deliberately lighted a cigar and 
after a few leisurely puffs, said: 

“T’'ll tell you, but you will be disap- 
pointed if you are expecting something 
darkly weird or mysterious. It even 
seems laughable now, when I think 
of it, though it was strange enough to 
baffle me at the time and was far from a 
laughing matter to me then.” 

“Go on, go on,” said I, stealing a side 
glance at my watch, “but make it short, 
for time is flying.” 

“Tl do so. It was about 10 o’clock 
on one of the gloomiest November 
nights I ever remember, that I stepped 
into the street from a trunk store with a 
valise in my hand—the very counter- 
part of this one on the table here— 
which I had ordered some days pre- 
vious. 

“It was cold and raw and threatening 
rain—the kind of a night one enjoys 
best when poring over some interesring 
book by his own cosy fireside. My fire- 
side was not far away, but the interest- 
ing book was at the office, being a vol- 
ume of ‘Poe’s Tales’ that a friend of 
mine, learning I had never read it, had 
loaned to me a day or two before, and 
notwithstanding the dismal night and 
the fact that the office was three or four 
blocks out of my way, I determined to 
get it and enjoy a tale or two before re- 
tiring. 

“No one. seemed to be abroad as I 
walked on, for I reached the store with- 
out meeting or seeing a person, and it 
was as quiet as the grave save for the 
sound of my footsteps on the flagstones. 
All the buildings in that neighborhood 
were occupied as wholesale houses, and 
had it not been for the few flickering 
street lamps stationed along the street 
like sentinels, darkness would have 
reigned supreme 


“How 
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“The building I paused before cor- 
nered on an alley, and as it loomed up, 
dark, silent and grim, it seemed to me 
to be the embodiment of loneliness. 
The door stood quite a distance back 
from the street and the space between 
was as dark as a cave, but I knew the 
place perfectly, and laying my valise in 
the shadow on one of the steps, I un- 
locked the door, entered, and, being per- 
fectly an home, made my way to the 
office without the necessity of striking a 
match. 

“T had no trouble in finding the book. 
I had it in my hand and was about to 
leave, when I heard a sound that startled 
me. It seemed a sound like that of a 
window being raised or lowered, I could 
not tell which; but, convinced that it 
was real and not imagined, I held my 
breath and listened. But I heard 
nothing more and, concluding that the 
sound was not what I supposed, I re- 
turned to the open air. 

“ Again I was startled; but this time 
there was no doubt as to the reality, for 
I saw instead of heard. I had just 
turned the key in the big door when I 
heard a footstep on the sidewalk below 
and looked down in time to see a man 
pause, lean over into the shadow and, 
taking something in his hand, move rap- 
idly away. My conviction that the 
man had taken my valise vanished 
when, on hurrying down the steps, I 
found that article just where I had left 
it. 

“Stowing the book away in an inside 
pocket, I buttoned up my overcoat, and 
seizing the valise, walked swiftly away, 
trying vainly to puzzle out the reason 
for the man’s strange actions, for I was 
at my wit’s end to know what it all 
meant. 

“As I said before, the neighborbood 
was deserted, but as I walked on I felt 
that strange, indescribable sensation of 
being watched, and so powerful a hold 
it took of me that I broke off from the 
train of thought I had been buried in 
and shot a quick glance toward a door- 
way to my right. 
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“It seemed to me there was some one 
there, but nothing was distinguishable 
in the pitchy darkness, and dreading a 
closer inspection to satisfy my curiosity 
(for I was unarmed), I hurried on, try- 
ing to believe I was mistaken and think- 
ing I could rid myself of this oppressive 
feeling. But I could not, and obeying 
a sudden impulse, stepped into a door- 
way and listened as I looked back in the 
direction from which I had come. 

“No one was in sight, and not a 
sound could I hear. To my strained 
imagination the great buildings, sternly 
grim, loomed up silent and dark as if in 
slumber; the entire neighborhood 
seemed asleep, the only sign of wakeful- 
ness being the flickering street lamps, 
and even they blinked drowsily through 
the heavy night air. 

“You superstitious fool,’ thought I 
to myself. ‘You are the only person in 
the neighborhood—at least, on the 
street—and this, unseen watcher is a 
myth.’ 

“Ashamed of my fears, I was about 
to proceed up the street, but quickly 
drew back again into the shadow of the 
doorway. There was no mistake 
about it this time. I could plainly hear 
the footfalls of some approaching person, 
and recognized about them a stealthy, 
guarded sound that had a far from sooth- 
ing effect on my already overstrained 
nerves. 

“In another moment the maker of the 
footsteps came into view. His face 
was concealed under a slouch hat, and 
his short, stocky figure wrapped closely 
in an overcoat. Upon reaching a point 
opposite to me, he paused, and my heart 
beat fast, for I thought I was discovered, 
but he immediately passed on and I 
breathed more freely again. His foot- 
steps grew fainter, and after they had 
died out entirely I stepped onto the side- 
walk again. 

“You may think I was an arrant 
coward in acting so, but the truth is, 
Tom, that the neighborhood was a dan- 
gerous place to be in after dark. Mur- 

ders bad been committed there; sand- 
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bagging was common, and_ hold-ups 
were of weekly occurrence; so you see 
I had reason to be alarmed at the proof 
that my steps were being dogged. 

“T hurried on, intending to cross over 
and take a side street home, hoping to 
rid myself of the party who, I was 
now convinced, had some business with 
me. But I had not seen the last of 
him. I crossed the street, passed the 
corner and was making my way down 
a dark side street, when a figure stepped 
from some dark spot and confronted 
me. 

“It was the same man with the slouch 
hat and overcoat, and he planted him- 
self in my path in no uncertain way I 
saw the climax had come and I stopped 
short. 

“*What do you want?’ 
up courage to say. 

“«Nothing but that valise, was the 
reply, in a quiet, determined, but I must 
say, gentlemanly tone. 

“This strange answer amazed me, 
and gaining confidence—for I now saw 
that the fellow was no ordinary, throat- 
cutting foot-pad—lI blurted out: 

“«What in thunder do you want with 
this valise? There’s nothing in it.’ 

“ «Ain't, eh ?’ said the fellow, with a 
peculiar chuckle. ‘I think there is— 
there’s more in it than you will get away 
from here with. You are pretty smooth, 
but I have been watching you. But 
come, now, let’s stop this fooling. Lay 
down that valise, and move on.” So 
saying, he advanced toward me, and as 
he did so, a beam of light from the 
street lamp behind me strayed through 
the misty air and played with a betray- 
ing glimmer on a weapon in his hand. 

“TI saw by this that the foot-pad, 
though he had the speech of a gentle- 
man, was as wicked as the worst of 
them and, believing my life was in dan- 
ger, I threw out ‘my right hand and 
landed with it on his face with sufficient 
force to lay him horizontal. Without a 
second glance at him, I ran on up the 
street and did not pause until I was well 
out of that neighborhood. Then I 


I mustered 














stopped to take a long breath—for I 
‘was somewhat out of wind—and to 
listen to determine whether or not I was 
pursued. There was not a sound, and 
I went on, glad that I had rid myself of 
the fellow and wondering if he had re- 
covered from the effect of the blow. 

“T reached home without further ad- 
venture and found the fire burning 
cheerfully and my room-mate asleep. 
The latter was a young fellow named 
Benson, a nephew of the senior partner 
of the firm, and clerked in the office 
where I worked. It was hardly past 10 
o'clock, and I was surprised to see that 
he had turned in so early, for during the 
past few months he had been rather 
fast, and the gambling table had held 
him nearly every night until midnight 
and sometimes later. 

“Without glancing at the valise, I 
laid it on the closet shelf and tossed 
“Poe's Tales’ carelessly into a corner, in- 
different as to its interesting contents, 
as all desire for reading had been driven 
from me by my experience with that un- 
accountable foot-pad, for such he surely 
was. 

“He believed I had something in the 
valise,’ thought I. ‘Strange he should 
have been so confident of it and so de- 
termined to possess it.’ Then a queer 
curiosity impelled me to take a look at 
it—” 

“And you discovered that you had 
in some way got hold of some other 
fellow’s valise,” said I, interrupting him. 

“No, I didn’t,” replied Fred. “There 
was my valise on the shelf. I took it 
down and opened it. There was nothing 
in it.” 

“Then,” said I, “there is only one 
other side to the question: that fellow 
was wrong when he thought the valise 
contained something valuable—some- 
thing that he wanted.” 

Fred smiled in a peculiar way. 

“On the contrary,” said he, “he was 
entirely right.” 

“Well, how under the hills,” said I, 
“can you make that statement conform 
with the remark you just made to the 
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effect that the valise was empty, as a 
valise fresh from the store should be 
and always is? But goon. You have 
not much time in which to untangle 
this yarn. I will not interrupt you 
again.” 

“T replaced the valise on the shelf’ 
and joined my companion, but it was an 
hour or two before I went to sleep, for 
the peculiar incidents of the evening 
puzzled me. 

“Benson was still asleep when I left 
the room in the morning, and so I 
could not tell him anything about the 
occurrence and, in fact, the night’s sleep 
pretty well drove the memory of it from 
me, but it was recalled rather forcibly 
when I reached the office. 

“I was informed that the senior part- 
ner, Mr. Douglas, wished to see me. 

“ He was always crisp in his manners 
and speech, but it seemed to me that his 
‘Good morning’ was unusually curt, but 
I thought nothing of the cool nod that 
Mr. Parvin, the firm’s travelling man, 
gave me, as he sat by a desk with his 
head resting on his hand, for he had 
never been at all friendly toward me. 

“You wished me?’ I said, enquiringly. 

“Mr. Douglas looked and acted very 
uneasy: he twirled his revolving chair 
and fingered his eye-glasses nervously. 

“‘T do,’ said he, with a kind of stam- 
mer. ‘The fact is, the store was robbed 
last night and $10,000 worth of dia- 
monds stolen.’ 

“Then I recalled the sound 1 had 
heard as I laid my hand on the 
book in the office—the sound as of a 
window being moved. It was then the 
thief was leaving. I expect I was some- 
what confused at this intelligence, for I ~ 
said nothing about my being there and 
asked if the safe had been blown and if 
I could be of any assistance. 

“Mr. Douglas’s answer filled me with _ 
amazement, for he blurted out, as if 
bursting with indignation : 

“ ‘Enough of this kind of talk, young 
man. You know well enough where 
the diamonds were. By some stupid 
blunder they were left on the table in 
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Mr. Parvin’s valise. And,’ he added in 
a slow, decided tone, as he looked 
straight at me, ‘we would like to have 
you return them.’ 

“‘What do you mean?’ I almost 
shouted. ‘What do I know about it ?’ 

“*You were seen last night, with the 
valise in your hand, tramping up the 
street between 9 and 10 o'clock.’ 

“Then I laughed and explained about 
my purchase and why I came to the 
office, adding, ‘I can show you the 
valise with my name on it. That party 
was wrong, whoever he was. It was 
my own valise I had. Who is so well 
acquainted with Mr. Parvin’s valise that, 
on such a night as last night, he could 
declare positively that I had it ?’ 

“It was I who saw you with the 
valise last night,’ quietly spoke up Mr. 
Parvin. ‘It was my own valise you 
had, and I could swear to it. I have 
had that valise too long not to recog- 
nize it. I suspected something wrong 
when you left the office—knew it was 
my valise when I saw it under the light 
on the corner and was determined to 
prevent you getting away with it; but 
you were equally determined to make 
off with your plunder, and that blow 
you gave me settled the odds in your 
favor, for it dazed me and I have hardly 
recovered from the effects even now;’ 
and he lowered his hand, showing a 
large black-and-blue spot under his left 
eye. 

“ Here was another revelation to me: 
so Mr. Parvin himself was my mys- 
terious shadower of the night before. 
There was a sneer on his face as he 
looked at me, and the sickening thought 

came to me that I was the victim of a 
conspiracy on his part and was in the 
toils.” 

“T see,” said I, forgetting my promise 
not to interrupt again. “He stole the 
diamonds himself and was trying to put 
the blame on you. He was a scoun- 
drel.” 

But Fred simply smiled, as he had 
done before. 

“Mr. Douglas looked from Mr. Parvin 
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to myself and said: ‘I hope this thing 
can be straightened out. Mr. Parvin is 
willing to swear you had his valise last 
night, and you are as willing to swear 
you had your own. There is some- 
thing wrong somewhere.’ 

“T declared my innocence of any 
guilt in the miserable affair; offered to 
take them to the store where the valise 
had been purchased and expressed 
my willingness to have my premises 
searched. They concluded to do this; 
and a little later Mr. Parvin, an officer 
and myself set out. 

“You can hardly imagine my chagrin 
when, upon arriving at the store, we 
found that no one knew anything about 
my purchase, for two clerks had been 
discharged the night before, and one of 
them was the one who had turned the 
valise over to me. None of the others 
remembered anything about it. Every- 
thing seemed against me, but I was 
buoyed up by the thought that nothing 
incriminating could be found if they 
searched my room and that I would 
have the new valise there to show them ; 
so I hurried them on. 

“It was yet early when we reached 
the house, and I found my room-mate 
sitting at the table, writing. 

“*T concluded to lay off this morning,’ 
said he, as I entered. ‘I am not feeling 
well to-day.’ His looks corroborated 
his words: I do not remember ever 
having seen him look so badly as he did 
then. He was as pale as paper and his 
face was drawn and haggard. He stared 
with all his eyes as Mr. Parvin and the 
officer followed me into the room. 

“‘Now, gentlemen you can see for 
yourselves,’ said I, hurrying to the 
closet and pulling down the valise. 

“I gave it one glance and then 
dropped it to the floor. It was Mr. 
Parvin’s valise ! 

“He seized it eagerly and, taking a 
key from his pocket, opened it. There, 
among a few light articles, was the box 
containing the diamonds. Then he 
looked at me. 

“‘Are you a fool?’ he demanded, 
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bluntly. ‘What do you mean, anyhow? 
For a thief, you are the greatest bungler 
I ever heard of.’ 

“I did not reply. I believe the per- 
spiration was standing out on my fore- 
head. I frantically searched the closet, 
but nothing in the shape of a valise 
could I find. I looked from one man to 
the other. There was a _ triumphant 
smile on Mr. Parvin’s face; the officer’s 
countenance was unreadable, as becomes 
one of his class, you know. 

“But Benson’s appearance startled 
me, He was trembling and his eyes 
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clear and distinct. 

“‘That is the remains of your valise, 
all right enough,’ said Mr. Parvin. ‘ But 
who put it in the stove, and why? Did 
you, Mr. Benson?’ 

“ Benson was trembling violently and 
seemed unable to reply to the question, 
and as he sank into a chair and lowered 
his gaze to the floor, my eyes centered 
on some sheets of writing paper lying 
on the table which. were part of a letter 
he had been writing when we entered. 
As my glance fell on one exposed sheet, 
the words seemed to burn themselves 














‘** He made an ineffectual effor to recover them.’”’ e 


were fastened on Mr. Parvin’s valise as 
though it fascinated him. Then I saw 
him cast a hurried glance at the stove, 


and for the first time I noticed a peculiar — 


odor in the room. Obeying a sudden 
impulse, I rushed to the stove, threw 
open the door and pulled out something 
which I recognized as the upper part of 
a valise. All was burned away but the 
metal part. 

“ Eagerly brushing the ashes and soot 
from the lock, I held it up to the gaze 
of my two companions who had drawn 
There was my name on the lock, 


mear. 


into my memory, for they concerned 
me so much that I doubt if time will 
ever efface them. I read: 


‘* ‘How the change came about I do not know, 
but I do know I had the right valise in the first 
place and have no idea whom this new one be- 
longs to. I have consigned it to the stove, which 
will soon wipe away every trace of its existence.’ 


“Our appearance in the room seemed 
to have driven all thoughts of the letter 
from Benson’s mind, but I drew his at- 
tention to it by shaking the papers in 
his face and crying excitedly: ‘ Ben- 
son, you know all about this. If you 
won't explain, these papers will.’ 
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“He made an ineffectual effort to re- 
cover them, but I knew they were worth 
more than gold to me, and baffled him 
in his attempt. Seeing he could not 
get them, he paced up and down the 
floor, the picture of despair.” 

“So it was your room-mate who was 
the thief,” said I, again forgetting my 
promise not to interrupt. 

“You are right this time,” replied 
Fred. 

“But how about the mixing up of the 
valises,” I went on. 

“The letter Benson had been writing 
explained that. As I said before, Tom 
had been gambling rather hard; had 
lost and was in debt. He knew the 
diamonds were in the valise and it was 
by his intentional blunder that the valise 
had not been put away. He entered 
the office that night by way of the win- 
“dow facing the alley and, in his hurry, 
left it open. It was not at all necessary 
to close it, but he evidently concluded 
to do so and, laying Mr. Parvin’s valise 
on the step, went back. During his 
absence I arrived and dropped my 
valise on the step by the side of the 
stolen one. Coming back, he reached 
over and picked up my valise, while I 
trudged innocently off home with the 
stolen one, and the valises being of 
nearly the same weight, we discovered 
nothing wrong with them; and so, you 
see, Mr. Parvin’ had good reason for 
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being so positive about that valise of 
his. Benson probably discovered he 
had the wrong valise as soon as he 
reached the room, but did not dare to 
destroy it that night, fearing I would 
come in on him. His letter was written: 
to a gambler that he owed some 
money to and whom he had taken into 
his confidence in the robbery, as the 
fellow was pressing him hard for cash.. 
All the details of the robbery were- 
there.” 

“Which kept your record clean,” I 
added. “But how about your room- 
mate and his friend, the gambler ?” 

“Tom was simply discharged and the 
matter dropped, and I made a change as 
soon as possible, for Mr. Douglas was 
so anxious to make reparation by his 
conduct for his unjust suspicions that 
he was oppressively kind, which made- 
it embarrassing to me. Poor Tom! [E 
have never heard of him since. I only 
hope it was a lesson to him that bore 
good fruit.” ; 

Just then there was a rattle of wheels- 
in the street; a bumping against the 
curb, and 4 voice crying: “All aboard !’” 

The packing of the valise was finished 
in short order, and Fred grabbed it up,. 
while I followed him down stairs with 
the rod and rifle, and in another mo- 
ment we were rolling on toward the 
depot. 

Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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RUNNING THE BLOCKADE: 


A BERMUDIAN’s EXPERIENCES IN THE CIvIL WAR. 


BY CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


HE Bermuda Islands figured very 

prominently during the first part of 
the Civil War, when, because of the 
embargo placed upon Southern ports by 
the Federal Government, commodities 
of all kinds rose to fabulous values, and 
those men who were daring enough to 
run ships through the blockade to 
and from foreign ports made handsome 
profits. The Islands, because of their 
proximate position, commanded most of 
this trade with the Carolinas and en- 
joyed a season of passive prosperity 
during the war that passed away almost 
with the last lingering echoes of the 
strife. 

Not a few of the Bermudians engaged 
actively in the business of blockade-run- 
ning, as appears from a collection of 
material bearing on the subject, gathered 
by my father, C. M. Allen, during his con- 
sulship at Bermuda from 1861 to 1888; 
and to show the nature of the voyages 
and life on board the steamers in active 
service, the fortunes of nine consecutive 
trips are given—including the chase and 
capture of Zhe Elsie and capture of The 
Annie. They are the personal experi- 
ences of Edward Walsh, a colored ship 
carpenter in the employ of the British 
Government at Ordnance Island, St. 
George’s, Bermuda, and have been veri- 
fied, where it was possible, by care- 
ful research. The carpenter has been 
known to the writer for many years as a 
thoroughly reliable man. Such notes 
as may be of interest have been inserted 
without comment. 

“TI sailed in August, 1863, in Zhe 
Eugenie, commanded by Captain Fry, 
who was master of Zhe Virginius after 
the war, and was captured and shot by 
the Spaniards in Cuba. We took with 


us a Bermuda pilot named Sam Burcher. 
The Eugenie was a \ong, light-blue, two- 
funnelled, iron paddle-steamer, about 
like the others in the trade. She had 
little sail and was fore-and-aft rigged. 
Her engines were oscillating, and when 
driving through the waves at sea, she 
twisted and shook and trembled till the 
pilot—whom we called “Rear Admiral” 
—begged us to put him ashore. We 
carried no lights; neither did the block- 
aders. We kept a sharp lookout for 
the Gulf boats, such as the Port Jackson 
and Keystone State, which often sighted 
the Islands. ; 
“As we approached the coast, we 
waited for night; and then steamed 
close to the shore, under the guns of the 
Mound Battery at Fort Fisher, and, 
after signalling, entered the river. We 
had a red light and a green one, each in 
a long box fitted with a shutter in the 
forward end, by raising which the light 
could be shown to those on shore only. 
By means of these signals we could 
communicate with the forts, which 
warned us of such dangers as sunken 
vessels in the channel. Upon our 
arrival outside being known, red and 
green range-lights were shown to guide 
us in. We went in all right, and dis- 
charged and loaded at Wilmington. We 
always tried to go in and out between 
the moons, and sometimes had to hurry 
whiie in port. We were about four days 
making the trip across; but when the 


‘blockaders chased a steamer all the 


way, she made better time. 

“We started down the river one 
dark night, in company with Zhe Mer- 
rimac, The Lucy and a small schooner— 
our vessel, Zhe Eugenie, being third. 
We all came to at Fort Fisher, where 
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an officer boarded us and examined our 
passes and the passports of the passen- 
gers. Any one without a passport 
had to go back. Passengers had to pay 
about $200 in gold each way. It was 
about 10 o’clock when we got under 
way to go to sea, moving along as 
quietly as possible. We were more 
afraid of Zhe Niphon than all of the 
other blockaders: she had no masts, 
and was a long, screw steamer, that 
used to steal close into the forts after 
dark. She was very deceiving, and we 
mever knew when she was around. As 
we passed through the channel and out, 
the noise of the paddles was drowned 
by the surf along the beach. 

“ There was no light on deck, except 
in the binnacle and _ pilot-house; the 
pilot-house was shrouded, and the man 
at the -wheel looked into the binnacle 
through a funnel-shaped contrivance. 
Canvas was drawn over the dead-lights 
of the cabin, which were close to the 
water’s edge. A line of men were sta- 
tioned along the decks to pass word 
from the bridge to the first officer, who 
had charge of the wheel. No one was 
allowed to smoke or speak aloud, and 
orders to the engineer were given 
through a speaking tube, as the ordinary 
bell could be heard a long distance. No 
sparks could escape from the funnels. 
‘The exhaust of the engines was carried 
ander water, and every care possible 
was taken against being seen or heard. 
These precautions were often useful, for 
the steamers, being all of a cream or 
other light color, were in many cases 
able to steal by the fleet at night un- 
seen. They were so low that it was 
hard to hit them in a sea-way when 
travelling twenty-six feet per second. 

“I was standing on the bridge going 
out; we had just got clear of the swash, 
when we saw a dark-looking spot to 
port that we knew to be a man-of-war. 
We had hopes of getting by in the 
dark, but they saw us, and all at once 
sent up a great blue rocket that lighted 
up the sea all around. We had time to 
see it was the Zhe Ella and Anna—a 
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captured blockade runner, and then I 
think the flag-ship, and called Zhe Mal- 
vern—but before we had seen anything 
else, she sent us a broadside, which went 
overhead through the rigging. The en- 
gineer threw resin on the fires and gave 
her all the steam he could make. By 
the flashes of guns away to starboard, 
we knew Zhe Merrimac and Lucy were 
having trouble, but we were too busy to 
watch them. Captain Fry sung out to 
the mate: ‘Lay low and keep her 
south. And we were soon well clear 
of danger. 

“ As soon as ever the guns went off, 
Sam Burcher ran for his life, and wasn’t 
seen till next day. I found a Bermuda 
darkey, head down, in a stoke-hole after 
it was all over. The other vessels were 
captured. Zhe Merrimac was bought 
for a man-of-war. The Lucy made two 
trips from New York to Bermuda in 
1865. We reached St. George’s all 
right, took on another cargo and started 
for Wilmington. 

“We missed the Bald-Head Light (a 
clear red one) and had to lie all day 
near the shore between Beaufort and 
Fort Fisher. We could see the fleet, 
but they could not see us on account of 
the white beach and sand behind us. 
We got under way at dark, but soon 
saw a cruiser, and made a long run to 
the westward. The next day one of our 
engineers, who had been captured in 
The Merrimac, made out the coast by 
seeing three schooners that had been 
beached some time before. We turned 
to the eastward, and by the time it was 
broad daylight, saw four blockaders, one 
behind and three ahead of us. We made 
a dash for it and went in safely, although 
shelled until close to Fort Fisher. A 
shot took one of our forward boats 
clean out of the davits. 

“We returned to St. George’s success- 
fully, but Zhe Eugenie had to go to En- 
gland, as she had been run too hard, 
and needed repairs. 

“TI next joined Zhe Flora—called 
sometimes 7he Big Flora. 1 made one 
trip in her and went in and out without 
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seeing a cruiser. When in sight of 
Bermuda we made out a steamer, run- 
ning in, and apparently trying to head 
us off. She made black smoke, but the 
captain said that was only a Yankee 
trick, and tried to run away. While 
doing this, we struck the reefs, knock- 
ing in a big hole forward and sinking 
the ship, and had to go ashore in boats. 
When we got there we found the 
steamer that scared us was Zhe Delta, a 
Cunarder from St. Thomas or Halifax. 
The Flora was raised and sent to Halifax 
for repairs, but sprang a leak and went 
down sixty miles from land. I was not 
in her then. 

“ My next vessel was The Jndex.. She 
was a sluggish sort of steamer, but in 
the three trips I made in her not a gun 
was fired at us. On the second trip, 
going in, Zhe Peterhoff chased us almost 
ashore after dark, with the intention of 
sending boats to cut us out. She was 
afraid to use her guns, for fear of draw- 
ing the fire of the fort. She was a cap- 
tured blockade-runner, but we drew less 
water and led her in till she ran ashore, 
having a close call ourselves. She ran 
well on and had to be abandoned. The 
next day. the Southern soldiers saved 
her guns and took them to the forts. 

“TI began to think the business was a 
pretty good one. I was getting three 
sixties a month in gold and had made 
$800 already. I always went as a car- 
penter, and, although my wages were 
not regular, they amounted, on an aver- 
age, to $180 every four weeks. Zhe 
Index, being too slow to stand a chase, 
was put on the line to England, and I 
joined Zhe Elsite—a new steamer and 
very fast. She was like Zhe Juno, a 
vessel that sank at sea. The Elsie was 
commanded by Captain Talbot (whose 
real name was Burgoyne), an English 
naval officer.” 

[Captain Hugh Talbot Burgoyne, who 
met a tragic fate while commanding the 
iron-clad Captain, in 1870, was an En- 
glish post-captain on leave. He was a 
son of Field Marshal Sir John Fox 
Burgoyne, and in 1856 commanded the 
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British gunboat Wrangler at the taking 
of Kinburn, being then a lieutenant. 
For personal bravery in this action, he 
received the Victoria cross in 1857. 
His captaincy dated from 1861.] 

“ The Elsve \eft Bermuda in August, 
1864, on her first trip as a blockade 
runner, and went into Wilmington with- 
out difficulty at night. After discharg- 
ing and loading with cotton, we raf 
down to Fort Fisher on the fourth of 
September and came to anchor. At 
dark the pilot came on board; he said 
The Niphon and Brittania, and others 
outside, were watching very sharp and 
would give us a hard pull to get through. 
The Quaker City and Keystone State were 
out of sight and probably were cruising 
in the Gulf Stream, At 10 o'clock we 
started out. It was pitch dark, and we 
stirred up the mud on the Rips, but 
cleared the bar after some delay. Then 
we slid along quietly without a sign of 
anything ahead, when all of a suddena 
blue light went into the air, and Zhe 
Niphon sent us all the grape and every- 
thing else she could. The grape rattled 
against the sides, but hurt no one. We 
made the water boil with the paddle- 
wheels, and, at the rate we forged ahead, 
it was quite a trick to hit us with solid 
shot; we were too close for shell. The 
Brittania tried her guns on us, but we 
were lashing along so fast they couldn't 
get aim and rapidly fell astern. One of 
the blockaders chased us off shore, but 
gave it up. I think it was The Santiago 
de Cuba, that could only make twelve 
knots and had no business chasing The 
Elsie. 

“About 4 o'clock in the morning, 
after the watch was called, I went up 
the ladder and stood on the bridge. 
The light was coming on; the sky was - 
red and the sea was all still and black, 
with a kind of haze around. It was al- 
together the sort of quiet weather to - 


expect in the Gulf—a few rain squalls 


hanging about, but otherwise clear 
enough as the day came on. Captain 
Burgoyne was on the bridge, and, after 
a time. made out a steamer nearly hull 
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down, on the port bow and heading us 
off. He went up the fore rigging and 
had another look. He said it looked 
like The Quaker City and thought she 
was after us already. He laid a souther- 
ly course to run clear of her, but, as 
soon as we changed our direction, the 
strange vessel made a black smoke and 
fired a gun as a signal to some other 
ship that we couldn't see. A bit of 
thick wéather was off to the south’ard, 
and as we drew abreast of it Zhe Key- 
stone State ran her nose out of the squall 
and-came for us full speed. 

“We had five or six miles the start, 
but all day before us, and were obliged 
to run to the westward again, on ac- 
count of the position of the man-of-war. 
We kept to the south as much as we 
could, to avoid the straggling ships from 
the fleet off Wilmington, but were still 
liable to be headed off by them. The 
Gulf boats in chase (Zhe Quaker City 
and Keystone State) were the fastest we 
had to deal with in running the block- 
ade, and they gradually gained on us 
until plainly visible from the decks. 
About 6:30 a puff of white smoke rolled 
over The Quaker City’s bows, and we 
knew that something was coming; a 
shell passed overhead with a hissing 
sound and burst in front of the ship. 
' The pilot said it was a Parrot, and was 
just a sample of what she was full of. 

“ By this time the two gunboats were 
nearly aft—Zhe Keystone State being to 
the southward of the other. Both ves- 
sels were within range, and kept up a 
sort of practice, firing about once apiece 
every ten minutes. We had not been 
hit; but the shells, striking the water 
alongside and throwing it up like spray, 
often skipped close to the rail as they 
went in the air and burst like "Mudian 
devil-dancers. Captain Burgoyne paid 
no attention,to them, but went into the 
~ little deck-house to*rest‘awhile.. He had 
been awake all night, and told us to 
keep him posted. We were then run- 
ning steadily along under full steam, 
and began throwing over the cotton 
wwith which the decks were filled. We 
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rolled each bale on the gunwale and cut 
the bands. As they were always com- 
pressed by steam, they burst wide open _ 
as we cut the ropes, and spread all over 
the sea astern. We thus lightened the 
ship and delayed the blockaders, which 
were obliged to dodge the floating cot- 
ton or get their wheels jammed full. 
There were four little schooners lying 
around, and, as soon as we began throw- 
ing the bales overboard, they flocked 
like Mother Carey’s chickens to pick 
them up. There were a good many in 
this business, as every bale of good 
cotton was worth $700 in the States. 
We had seventy bales on deck, and they 
got most of it. 

“ Toward noon it began to get pretty 
warm for us. The way was clear, be- 
hind, for the cotton was gone and there 
was nothing to keep the gunboats from 
making full speed. We called the cap- 
tain, who was laying off, smoking a 
cigar. The crew were in the turtle- 
back forecastle hiding behind quarter- 
inch iron, because they couldn't do any 
better. I think the gunboats didn’t 
try to sink us, as they seemed to throw 
nothing but shell till towards the iast. 
I expected some of the shots would hit 
us, and they came close enough gener- 
ally. One of the officers kept walking 
around as if he thought they were aim- 
ing at him. Zhe Keystone State now 
began firing grape, and the secand dose 
rattled all over the bows. I asked the 
captain if we had any show to get away; 
he said he should try it as long as the 
ship would go. He showed not a trace 
of excitement till towards 1 o'clock, 
when Zhe Quaker City began to drop 
astern, and it looked as if we were tiring 
them out. But Zhe Keystone State hung 
on, and finally got so close that her. cap- 
tain hailed through a trumpet: 

“Stop that steamer !’ ; 

“ Wewere-a’ long way off for hailing, 
but we heard him quite plainly, and 
Captain Burgoyne hailed in answer : 

“«T’ll stop, when you stop me!’ 

“T could see the crew of the gunboat, 
as they loaded the swivel on the fore- 
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‘“‘We were under lee of two bales of cotton, when a shell knocked them off the bridge.’? 


castle, and heard the boatswain’s whistle 
from time to time. It was about a sure 
thing that she had us, unless she broke 
down, but I was afraid she would kill 
some one first, and began to think there 
was more danger than I had believed in 
running the blockade. It was only a 
moment afterward, and about 2 o’clock, 
that a shell from Zhe Quaker City struck 
our vessel just aft of the paddle-box 
on the starboard side, and ploughed 
through, or between, thirty bales of ‘cot- 
ton till close to the forecastle, where it 


made a tremendous explosion and set 
the ship afire. The sailors came out 
like a flock of rats, the smoke pouring 
after them.. There was no chance of 
escape, and Captain Burgoyne ordered 
the engines stopped and lowered the 
English flag at the stern. One hundred 
and twenty shots were fired at us.” 

[Six years afterward, almost to a 
day—September 7, 1870—Captain Bur- 
goyne stood on the bridge, and in com- 
mand, of the iron-clad Captain—the 
newest and finest vessel in the British 
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navy. She was in company of a fleet 
under Admiral Milne in the Bay of 
Biscay, and was under the fore topmast 
stay-sail, two topsails and mainsail. She 
suddenly heeled low in a squall and did 
not right again. Captain Burgoyne 
quickly ordered the fore-topsails’ hal- 
liards let go, but the ship was up in the 
wind and the sail would not come down. 
He shouted for all hands to man the 
downhaul, but before the order could 
be executed the great steamer went 
down with her commander and 560 
men, of whom but eighteen were saved. ] 

“ After we surrendered, Zhe Keystone 
State ranged alongside, and the captain 
asked why we didn’t put that fire out. 
Captain Burgoyne said he didn’t start 
the fire, and they had better come and 
tend to it. It spoiled half the cargo be- 
fore it was stopped. When Zhe Quaker 
City came up, there was some dispute 
about which vessel we struck to, but 
Captain Burgoyne said Zhe Quaker City 
had stopped us. It made no difference 
in the prize money, as they were within 
signaling distance of each other. We 
tied the mail bag to the grind-stone 
and sank it before we came to. 

“We all went on board Zhe Quaker 
City, and were searched like convicts 
for revolvers and other weapons; no 
money was taken from us, and they 
used us first-rate. We went to Zhe 
Niphon, then to The Nansemond guard- 
ship at Beaufort, and from there to 
Fortress Monroe in Zhe Rocket. At 
Fortress Monroe we found the crew of 
The Lilian, a vesss| named after Captain 
Maffit’s daughter. We were all let go 
at Baltimore, and I made my way to 
Halifax. Zhe Quaker City, when she 
captured us, was in charge of Lieuten- 
ant Casey, a pleasant kind of a man; 
he called me ‘the galvanized Yankee.’” 

[Zhe Quaker City, after leaving the 
service, carried the “ Innocents Abroad,” 
and figures conspicuously throughout 
the book which made Mark Twain 
famous. She ended her days in the 
Haytien navy, and sank near Bermuda, 
where her crew was landed. ] 
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“At Halifax I joined Zhe Constance, 
which was six months trying to get a 
crew. Every one was afraid of her, as 
she was a sister ship to Zhe Juno, but 
we finally obtained a complement. We 
were bound to Charleston, and passed 
the blockade, but were wrecked by run- 
ning into a sunken steamer near Drunk- 
en Dick Shoal. The channel was full 
of wrecks. We had four men drowned 
before we reached the shore. One of 
our officers was Lieutenant Ferris, of 
the English navy. At daylight the 
gunboats shelled us, and we left the 
beach and hid in the sand hills. Some 
soldiers came and carried us to the city 
in boats. From their we went to 
Washington by rail. 

“One morning, while in Zhe Con- 
stance, 1 went on deck to look around; 
it was a foggy, quiet kind of time, and 
we were just in the edge of the Gulf. I 
climbed to the bridge and stood a min- 
ute, when a rooster crowed away for- 
ward. We always killed the roosters 
first, and some captains never allowed 
them brought on board; they said they 
were all Yankees. I was going to call 
one of the men to have him ask the 
cook to kill the rooster, when another 
one crowed a long way off in the fog. 
The first officer ordered ours killed at 
once, and changed the course of the 
steamer to nearly west. When the fog 
lifted a bit, we saw the shape of a large 
ship astern, and heard the boatswain’s 
whistle as we raced away. If it had 
not been for the roosters, we should 
have run alongside of a cruiser, in all 
probability. 

“ At Wilmington I joined the steamer 
Annie, last from Bermuda, and bound 
back. After she had loaded, we ran 
down to the forts, but found the tide 
too low, and returned to Wilmington. 
When we had lain there.a week, we 
tried it again. This time the tide was 
low, and a ram, called Zhe Rolla, was 
sunk by the shells of the Union vessels 
right in the channel. We got ashore on 
the Rips, but a steamer bound in took 
hold and towed us out. We then ran 























around and lay outside, in front of Fort 
Fisher, to wait for dark. The block- 
aders lay all in a bunch off shore, where 
they could see us plainly enough. 

“The captain said they would send 
boats to cut us out, and we would have 
to leave at dark. Toward sundown we 
saw them scatter in all directions, except 
The Niphon and a little vessel called 
The Wilderness, which appeared to be 
getting barges ready. We ran up steam 
and started at 8 o'clock. Fort Fisher 
showed danger signals to warn us that 
boats were coming. We could only goa 
certain way,and found a barge lying right 
in the channel. We were going slowly 
along, but the second officer wanted to 
put on all steam and run her down. 
The captain said there would be the 
devil to pay if we drowned any one and 
then got caught. We ran full speed as 
close as we could, and they fired their 
little swivel gun as we passed. The 
grape only rattled over the paddle-boxes, 
but the shot showed where we were, 
and the air was alive with rockets. 
The Niphon and Wilderness, were close 
up, and began firing at once; there were 
others outside waiting their turn. I 
was on the bridge with the officers, as it 
was my duty to be on deck at such 
times, provided with pine plugs for 
stopping shot holes. The shot hole in 
The Elsie was nine inches across— 
enough to sink a vessel in short order. 

“Two bales of cotton stood on the 
bridge, to protect the captain and pilot, 
and I kept close behind them. The 
grape-shot came lively enough, but gen- 
erally went overhead; when it struck 
the sides or funnels it sounded like hail. 
I always shut my eyes if expecting shot 
or shell, and most every one used to go 
blind to grape. The crew always made 
themselves scarce under fire, but a good 
many had been killed in the trade. 
Only a little time before, the purser of 
The Old Dominion was killed by a shell, 
and a passenger badly wounded. A 
heavy thunderstorm was coming up 
very rapidly from the westward, and as 
it drew nearer, the flashes of lightning 
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showed the great black forts and the 
ships as plain as day. The lightning 
was worse than the moon to betray a 
vessel. Fort Fisher fired now and. then 
at the men-of-war, but we were skipping 
along too fast to get the range. We were 
all under lee of the two bales of cotton, 
when a shell knocked them off the 
bridge, throwing us violently down, and 
making me gasp for breath. We were 
scrambling to our feet, when Zhe Wil- 
derness sent a shell that struck the for- 
ward funnel and smashed it all to pieces. 
The draught of the fires was spoiled by 
this, and the captain rang the bell and 
stopped the engines. 

“ The Wilderness was close up with 
us and hailed; our captain said he had 
surrendered. The Wilderness at once 
hoisted a white light forward, which was 
hardly up when Fort Fisher fired a solid 
shot that destroved their largest boat 
and knocked their pilot-house into sliv- 
ers. The captain of Zhe Niphon sung 
out to lower the light, but it was com- 
ing down by the run already. We had 
on board $65,000 in gold ina keg. It 
was a little heavier than a barrel of flour. 
The captain had it brought on deck, 
and told us to help ourselves. Both 
men-of-war were near, and Zhe Niphon's 
boat was coming. I tried to kick the 
head of the keg in, but it was too solid. 
As the boat came alongside, Lieutenant 
Ferris helped me to carry it to the rail 
and we pushed it overboard. It is 
probably there now. It made a loud 
splash, and the captain of Zhe Niphon, 
thinking something was wrong, caught 
up a gun and fired—the ball striking” 
the deck behind us. By this time the 
prize crew were on board. 

“We went on board Zhe Niphon at 
day-light; as I went up the gang-way, © 
cursing my hard luck and hanging my 
head, the captain of Zhe Niphon took 
hold of my shoulder and said, ‘Carpen- 
ter, you can’t say this is the first time I 
have had you. He remembered me 
when I had been in Zhe Eilste’s crew a 
few weeks before. ‘No, sir,’ I answered, 
‘but it’s the last time. The business is 
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getting too hot for comfort.’ I reached 
Baltimore the day Lincoln was elected 
the second time; went to New York, 
and when I got home I staid there, 
having had all the blockade-running I 
wanted.” 

The tourist of to-day, visiting the 
ancient town of St. George’s, will find 
its quiet unbroken and even oppressive. 
The consul whose faithful service to his 
country in trying times was rewarded 
by immunity from removal during twen- 
ty-seven years of service, died at his 
post on Christmas Eve, 1888, having 
long before made his official headquar- 
ters at Hamilton. The actors of the 
stormy scenes of what the citizens recall 
as “the good old times,” are almost 
. passed away. When the summer sun 
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pours down the narrow streets that have 
seen three centuries roll by, its rays beat 
only on the glaring sand and heated © 
walls. A quiet, hopeless undertone of 
life is left, but that is all. The mournful 
darkies look at their empty hands, that 
held so many shining sovereigns, easily 
won when the bright blue waters of the 
magnificent harbor were dotted with 
rakish craft, and for the sight of the 
Cornucopia of old, they would gladly fold 
them forever. They mourn too late a 
blind improvidence, whereby they scat- 
tered the golden wealth of a summer 
past away, that left no trace,— 


‘* As from the wing the sky no scar retains, 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel.”’ 


Denver, Colorado. 


THE CYCLIST’S RETROSPECT. 


The trees are dead; across the fields 
The cold blasts whistle shrilly, 

And through the meadows sere and brown 
The rivers murmur chilly. 


“The western skies flame out and burn 
With the red sunset’s embers; 

The winding road beneath the hill 
No more the club remembers. 


But not for winter’s frost and cold 
The trusty wheel need falter, 

Nor ice or snow, nor chill or storm 
Its steady course can alter. 


For, close to Nature’s heart, the wheel 
Is growing ever dearer; 

Bound up in Memory’s golden glow 
As years come fast and nearer. 


Through all the changing season’s flow, 
Comes blooming Springtime, flowering— 

‘Bright Summer’s smile, or Autumn’s hues, 
Or e’en dark Winter’s louring,— 


The flying safety, spinning on, 
In swift and noiseless gliding, 
Gives promise of the time when all 
The world will yet be riding. 


— Ariel” in The Bicycling World. 
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PROTECTION IN COLORADO. 





Letters continue to come into this 
office from Colorado stating that the 
fishing in this or that stream has been 
ruined by the use of giant power or that 
deer and elk are being slaughtered 
wholesale in some out-of-the-way place. 
Some of them cast ridicule and sarcastic 
fault-finding upon the present Fish and 
Game Warden, to the laxity of whose 
“protection” is ascribed the prevailing 
modes of illegal killing there, while 
others earnestly deplore the destruction 

_in such numbers of the State’s fine game 
fish and animals. 

While we have no political axe to 
gtind in this matter, we feel that there 
must be something woefully wrong with 
the game protection of Colorado, or all 
sorts and conditions of sportsmen from 
various parts of the State would not go 
to the trouble to write to us complain- 
ing of the matter. Rivers that in 1893 
teemed with delicious trout may now be 
whipped for hours and hardly a rise to 
the fly will reward the patience of the 
angler. Dynamite and giant powder 

have wrought this destruction. 


Pot-hunters also hold forth in Mary- 
land, where all manner of small game is 
trapped and snared. 

We take it that the people pay their 
game wardens to enforce the laws en- 
acted for the protection of the game,and 
they expect him to perform his duty. 
The Warden of Illinois finds his strenu- 
ous efforts well supported by the sports- 
men and sportsmen’s papers of the 
State, and so doubtless would those of 
Colorado and Maryland if they would 
show the same energy in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 





THAT TOUR A-WHEEL. 





If Lenz, in his tour of the world 
a-wheel, has gone as carefully and pain- 
fully over every foot of ground from 
the north boundary of Burmah to the 
Caspian Sea as he has over that through 
China, what a stack of heavy manu- 
script must lie in weight in that New 
York office to be sprung upon an un- 
offending public ! 

Through Burmah, India, Beloochistan 
and Persia, mile by mile, mid rain and 
mud and rocky precipice, past filth and 
squalor and naked children, every little 
wayside hut and brawling rill located 
and set down in all the glory of its 
frightful and never-to-be-remembered-if- 
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even-once-pronounced name and de- 
scribed as faithfully by the pen as 
with the camera—Oh, what a prospect ! 
Sports AFIELD’s heart bleeds for the 
readers of the stuff, who having followed, 
with a patience as commendable as 
Job’s (were it but rightfully directed), 
the recital thus far, feel they must needs 
pursue it to the end and drain the very 
dregs. Oh, entrancing outlook! Six 
months it has taken to get him through 
only China—and he is to girt about the 
very world! 

With all their well-known enterprise, 
the Eastern publishers do this month 
spread before us a rare repast that was 
prepared a year ago and they invite us 
to the feast expecting we will make 
merry o’er it. But, as we may read of 
Lenz plodding his weary way afoot 
through Alldryrot and Whangtan-Kiang 
with his trusty steed of steel following 
him on a bamboo pole, and strive to 
work up sympathy for him because of 
the most grave and awful dangers that 
beset his path—lo and behold! That 
swift traveller has left his readers far be- 
hind and revels, mayhap, amid the 
pleasures of Mount Ararat or the great 
petroleum fields of Russia. 

And Lenz is lost! The spirit of ad- 
venture was still strong in him when 
last he wrote from Persia. It must have 
been, else he could not have withstood 
that dreadful Mongolian trip which has 
near killed the half his readers and most 
all those that ever did admire his brav- 
ery. What did change his plans we 
know not, but our suspicions are that 
some sweet Persian damsel—a cloth 
across her nose—did conquer that 
‘strong spirit of adventure. 

Two years hence (should naught oc- 
cur to stay the rapid progress of that 
office in the East) it may be we shall 

learn that facts do now surround the 
mystery of poor Lenz. Meanwhile, let 
us be rejoiced that we need not weep in 
agony o’er the adventures wild that 
shall befall that brave young man last 
Spring ! 
The reading public, we are wont to 
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think, is grown out of its swaddling 


clothes and finds no satisfaction now in © 


luke-warm pap. The day is gone when 
an innocent and inoffesive man may not 
stray beyond the borders of: his own 
sweet land without the danger that he 
will make food for cannibals or fall an 
unwilling victim to some foul attack of 
barbarous men of some foreign land. 
A narrative (to be continued in our 
next) told in odd names of China-land 
may edify those who do not read, but 
hath small charm for those that do. 

We wish all manner of success to 
Lenz, but do beseech that he make 
known his whereabouts, lest some relief 
party do eventually search him out and 
force upon a helpless world their ven- 
tures, too—which kind fate forbid ! 





THOSE CUSTOMARY SMILES. 





The sly allusions that sportsmen al- 
most invariably make when recounting 
their camping and hunting experiences, 
whether on paper or by word of mouth, 
to the “vinegar jug,” the “snake-bite 
cure,” the “pistol,” the “wet goods,” 
etc., are calculated to give the general 
impression that the fraternity comprises 
the hardest drinking set of fellows that 
it would be possible to gather together. 
Even those members of the craft who 
enjoy the privilege of supplementing 
their signatures with the dignified “ Rev.” 
or “D. D.”, “M. D.” and “LL. D.”, 
cannot refrain from incidentally men- 
tioning the “ prayer-book,” the “smiles,” 
the “bait” and similar vague things. 
Is it possible that the hunter and fisher- 
man find so much more comfort in these 
things than others do? or is it their 
famous way of clothing the bare 
facts with the modest and more be- 
coming fabric of their imagination that 
makes their tastes and inclinations ap- 
pear what they are not? Perhaps it is 
their good fellowship and don homie that 
calls upon them to make mention of an 
article that is generally significant of 
conviviality and friendliness. However, 
nobody likes to believe that sportsmen 
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are such hard drinkers as they endeavor 
to make themselves out to be, and that 
every party that goes upon a duck or 
deer hunt or patrols a trout stream takes 
two gallons of “wet goods,” sub rosa, to 
every quart of flour or loaf of bread. 
Surely, true sportsmen go hunting more 
for the pleasures of the chase than to 
indulge an appetite for liquor—their 
hints to the contrary notwithstanding. 





PRICE AND QUALITY. 





The movement on the part of the 
large bicycle manufacturing concerns 
toward a liberal reduction in the price of 
wheels for the season of ’95 will be 
heartily welcomed by the cycling public. 

Bicycles have now become such a 
popular means of intramural and rural 
transportation and subserve the needs 
of business as well as the demands of 
recreation so profitably and pleasantly, 
that many who have not been really 
able to pay the heavy price asked for 
high-grade machines but would have no 
other, have felt the deprivation and 
hoped for lower prices. 

Now that the makers have seen fit to 
accede to this general requirement, it is 
quite probable that the demand for 
bicycles next year will exceed even the 
anticipated sales of large numbers. 

In cutting the price of their product, 
however, it is sincerely to be hoped the 
manufacturers will not lower the grade, 
as any inferiority in workmanship would 
almost wholly neutralize the good effect 
of the general move. Almost any one 
acquainted with bicycles would far 
rather buy a second-hand machine of 
known first-class construction than pay 
the same amount. for a new one of 
second or third-class workmanship. But 
unquestionably the makers realize this 
as well as the fact that any injury to 
their reputation means a direct loss, and 
will therefore make it a point to equal, 
if they do not surpass, the quality of 
the product of their factories in former 
years. 
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TRIUMPH OF THE BICYCLE. 





For many years the cycling fraternity 
has looked forward with hopeful expect- 
ancy to the time when a man, mounted 
on a bicycle, should eclipse the fastest 
time made by a running horse. That 
time has come now, and Johnson, the 
hero, is almost idolized in the generat 
exultation. 

Salvator ran a mile, at Monument 
Park, N. J., in 1.35%, thereby makiag 
the fastest record for a running horse in 
the world; J. S. Johnson rode a mile in 
Buffalo, October 24, in 1.35 2-5, thereby 
not only breaking, by many seconds, 
the fastest mile-record made on a be 
cycle, but also lowering the running- 
horse time by one-tenth of a second. 

It is difficult to realize what this 
means and appreciate its significance. 
The bicycle now ranks next only to the 
locomotive in point of speed. It is, in- 
deed, a great triumph for the enthusi- 
asts of the wheel, who went almost wild 
with delight over the event and are’still 
congratulating one another and smiling 
condescendingly upon the horsemen, 
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DON’T MAKE A RECORD. 





When will men learn to appreciate 
their exploits with rod and gun, not by 
the pounds of fish creeled and the num- 
ber of birds or mammals brought down, 
but by the joys of pitting their skill 
with the delicate and sensitive rod or 
with the adored gun against the cunning 
of the gamy fish and’ the intelligence of 
the land animals? Why rate your 
satisfaction by the number of fish you 
have despoiled the lake or stream of? 
Why not content yourself with a reason- 
able quantity of game instead of giving 
your greed full sway and causing all the 
destruction you can? We ought to get 
so much pleasure out of merely camp- 
ing-out or going afield with the gun that 
we would not feel it incumbent upon us 
to strain ourselves in an effort to ex- 
terminate all the game within our reach. 















FROM A ROLLING STONE. 


A word of warning to prospective 
anglers in this (Yampah or Bear) river: 
Everywhere along its course, as far as I 
have fished, are mineral springs—chiefly 
sulphur and soda—many of them in the 
very bed of the river itself; and their 
action on fish lines is deplorable in the 
extreme. A water-proofed or oiled silk 
line will be so rotted in a week’s alternate 
wetting and drying as to break under a 
four-ounce strain, and the best “ padron 
Ist” gut will turn yellow and part with 
almost no provocation. The curious 
part of the whole business is that the 
trout seem to actually delight in these 
fetid springs and swarm in their vicinity. 
I know, now, why there is no life in 
these Yampah trout: the gameness and 
fight in them has been actually physiced 
out of them—even their flesh color is 
bleached out and they are white and 
pasty looking in the pan. 

« * 

I notice a great many sick fish (in- 
variably suckers) in the Yampah. There 
is a leprous look to the skin of their 
heads, and a spongy, fungus-like growth 
blocks their gills. My microscope shows 
a sort of flattish-oval maggot, about 
three lines long, with a small black head 
and, what is remarkable, distinct yellow- 
ish eyes with a white pupil! in these 
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fungi. 
with a whitish or yellowish furry mucus 
and there is a decided sulphurous smell 
to them. Can any of your ichthyologi- 


Their tongues are also coated 


cal readers explain this disease. I also 
caught trout (sal/mo purpuratus) near 
Steamboat Springs in this river, which 
had large watery blisters on their heads, 
but who were lively enough to take 
the fly and seemed otherwise perfectly 
healthy. It was seemingly confined to 
the female fish. I could find no parasite 
in these blisters, even with a microscope 
with a power of seventy diameters. 
What causes them ? 


* 
* * 


In a “spring cafion” some dozen 
miles from here, and at an elevation of 
nearly 9,000 feet, I find hundreds of old 
buffalo heads and horns. A son.of old 
Ouray, the famous Ute chief, told mea 
few days ago that buffalo summered 
there not more than twenty years ago 
and that a few even remained during the 
winter. He claimed that these heads 
were “all £7//ed buffalo—none die here 
by starve or freeze!” So it seems that 
they “used” in other than prairie coun- 
try exclusively. The extreme durability 
of these horns is exemplified by the re- 
markable state of preservation they are 
in—some of them being still black and 
solid. By the way: who can satisfac- 
torily account for what becomes of the 
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many thousands of deer and elk horns 
shed annually? One old hunter here 
says coyotes eat them; another says 
mice; and still another says the does 
eat them for necessary hygienic require- 
ments. I think that, as they are shed 
in thickets chiefly, hungry vermin and 
the elements—chiefly frost—-do the 
work. Quien sabe ? 

: * 

* * 

On the very summit of the Conti- 
nental Divide, at an elevation of nearly 
11,000 feet, I found the mourning dove 
(Zenaidura Macroura) nesting in large 
numbers. I also saw numbers of the 
western meadow-lark in these high up- 
lands, among them being many scarcely 
half-fledged young. And on the head 
of Big Grizzly Creek, where my aneroid 
indicated 10,600 feet, I found a robin’s 
nest with young in it on a scrub wil- 
low. Above 10,000 feet, humming birds 
(mostly ruby-throats) are everywhere. 
What is the limit of altitude for these 
species? Does any of your readers 


know ? 


* 
OK * 


In the winter of ’91 a professional 
trapper named Drake set a wolf trap on 
the river bank about a mile above here. 
He caught in it a timber wolf who, in his 
flurry, sprang into an air-hole in the ice 
of the river, taking trap, chain and clog 
with him. The current swept him un- 
der, and Drake regarded him as irre- 
trievably lost when careful search in the 
spring, when the ice went out, was un- 
availing. A few days ago, while catch- 
ing “squaws” in Juniper Cajion a mile 
below here, I noticed an odd-looking 
ridge in a sand-bar at its mouth. It 
aroused my curiosity enough to prompt 
investigation and—lo! a No. 4 New- 
‘house trap with the leg: bones of a wolf 
in it was discovered. Whether owing 
to a slight oxidization by a sulphur 
spring whose waters trickled over it or 
the smoke and grease coating given it 
by the old trapper or the fact of its 
being buried in the protecting sand, I 
cannot say; but the metal was wholly 
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uninjured,and ten minutes’ work sufficed 
to put it in absolute working condi- 
tion again. As Drake has drifted 
into the unknown, the trap is treasure- 
trove and will serve me a good turn with 
the fur this season. But what excel- 
lence of metal to so successfully with- 
stand so drastic a test of three years’ 
submersion in sulphur-charged sand and 
grinding river shingle! 


* 
* 


* 

Speaking of traps: old man Barber 
told me a funny circumstance yester- 
day. Being troubled much by a bob- 
cat’s nocturnal depredations on his hen- 
house and having no steel trap available, 
he devised one which certainly was 
unique. The cat’s entrance being 
through a circular opening a foot wide 
in the bottom of the door, the old man 
fastened around its periphery—by boring 
gimlet holes through the wood—a lot 
of sharpened spring steel wires, firmly 
clinched on both sides, whose points con- 
verged on the inside, making a sort of 
cone. These yielded readily to bob’s 
entrance, as far as his head was con- 
cerned, but contracted again about his 
neck. In his effort to disengage them 
by a backward pull, he was firmly and ~ 
deeply impaled upon the sharp points, 
whose yielding spring only sank them 
deeper as he struggled. “He looked 
awful sorry when I kem out in the 
mornin’ ter see;” said the old fellow, 
with a chuckle. 

* ¥ * 

I am inclined to doubt the supposition 
that the number of rattles on a snake’s 
tail is a certain indication of his age. 
Rattlers are abundant here, and I have 
killed two score or more in the past 
month. The largest number of rattles . 
observed was nine—borne on the caudal 
extension of a young male whose length 
was less than eighteen inches and whose 
thickness was equal to that of the little 
finger. His fangs were just perceptible, 
and from the fact that he was one of 
six shot in the same locality (an isolated, 
abandoned prairie-dog hole) I judged 
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him to be one of a litter, whose parents, 
secured at the same time, were nearly 
twice his length and certainly thrice or 
four times his girth. The female had 
only seven rattles and the male but six 
and a button. The three other young 
(females) had four, five and seven rattles 
respectively and a button each. The 
males are readily distinguished by their 
larger size, brighter colors and larger 
number of droader rattles. The females 
are more slender and dark, and the 
rattles are thinner in substance and 
narrower. All these snakes’ sex was 
determined by careful dissection. One 
other point is settled to my entire satis- 
faction: the females w#// swallow their 
young in case of imminent danger. 
Surprising one, last Sunday, in an old, 
roofless hut near by, I distinctly saw 
four or five young ones enter her dis- 
tended jaws, when she rattled slightly. 
They seemed to be about four or five 
inches long and were of a light ash-grey 
color. Fortunately, I had a forked stick 
with which I pinned her neck to the 
ground, securing her absolutely without 
injury. Tying her neck firmly around 
with a leader from my fly-book so as to 
prevent the exit of her progeny, I got 
her home safely, chloroformed her and 
put her in a bottle of spirits, with 
young and all undisturbed. Now I am 
ready to gamble on the habit and can 
prove my assertion. What scientific 
society wants this particular specimen 


for dissection ? 


* 
* * 


It may not be generally known that 
the flesh of the great blue heron (Ardea 
herodias) is a luscious edible, but steaks 
cut from the breast of one I killed a day 
ago were fried in butter this morning 
and were beef-like enough to deceive a 
visiting cow-puncher, who was incredu- 
lous enough to ask if that particular 
“blue crane” had more than one ring 
on his horns. FRANK H. Mayer. 

Lay, Colorado. 


——$ 


THE “horned toad” is really a lizard. 
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DOMESTICATING WILD-FOWL. 





I have been intending to write a few 
lines to Sports AFIELD for many long 
moons, but somehow the sign did not 
come right until the October number 
came, and I read what Frank H. Mayer 
said about the numbers of teal and other 
ducks that breed in the north-western 
part of Colorado. Gee whiz! Howl 
would like to be there, in season! Not 
in the shooting season, but in the breed- 
ing time, to get eggs—eggs for hatching 
and rearing, not for blowing and de- 
stroying (as Mr. Mayer says a resident 
collector does), for I have devoted many 
years to the domestication of our beauti- 
ful wild-fowl, and I often wonder why 
no one else tries this in a systematic 
way. Wild-fowl are frequently hatched 
and reared by boys, but one generation 
ends it. I have wood ducks: of the 
ninth generation, bred in captivity, and 
I will tell you how I do it. 

Away back in 1868, when I first be- 
gan fish culture in Western New York, 
I bought a few pairs of wood ducks 
from a man in Michigan who netted 
them. After a few years they bred, but 
the young escaped, and I bought more, 
with the same result. My work then 
took me away to the South, and the 
collection of ducks and geese was sold. 
Coming to Long Island in 1883, to re- 
side permanently, my old fancy came 
back, and I started in again by buying 
seven pairs of wood ducks and import- 
ing a pair of Chinese Mandarin ducks, 
which resemble our wood duck in every- 
thing except color. It is a question of 
taste which of these strangely marked 
and exqisitely colored birds are the 
more beautiful. A mink killed all the 
“woodies” in one night, and I bought 
more and the second year I bred a few. 

To keep these birds in confinement, 
never clip a wing, for the stumps of 
quills will split and not shed, and the 
bird will never be healthy. Instead, 
pinion them; have a man wrap the bird 
in a towel, to confine one wing and the 
feet; then let him turn the bird on its 
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back and put his thumb on the artery 
of the second joint of the wing. Pluck 
the small feathers back of the little 
“thumb” and also four of the longer 
secondaries; cut the skin and sinews 
beyond the big joint, but leave the 
“‘thumb”; then cut the two bones and 
skin them underneath toward tip of 
wing, for a flap; turn the flap over and, 
with a few stitches of silk, complete the 
operation. In three days the stump will 
heal and your bird will never fly, if you 
have amputated close to the joint. Don’t 
disjoint; it leaves a bunch with no skin 
to cover it, and it takes off the protect- 
ing thumb. With young birds, when 
the flight feathers start, a snip with a 
pair of scissors, put close to the thumb 
and slanted well toward the body, to in- 
clude some secondaries, will do the 
work. A fence of Jath or wire, three 
feet high, will then confine them. 

I never had a wild duck breed during 
the first year of its captivity—old ones, 
I mean, for I have bred from birds that 
hatched and reared the previous year. 
I have a pair of pin-tails (shot on Cur- 
rituck Sound by a friend—the female 
last fall and the male this spring) that 
did not breed last summer, but may 
next year. My flock of old birds now 
consists of nine pairs of wood ducks, 
three pairs of mandarins, three pairs of 
green-winged teal, one pair of pin-tails, 
two pairs of black ducks and one female 
mallard. I raised sixteen wood ducks 
out of about seventy hatched, and three 
mandarins out of thirteen. The young 
of these birds die without apparent 
cause or provocation—well to-night, 
dead in the morning; that is, up to twe 
weeks old. They are insect-catchers, 
and I once saw a young “woodie”’ catch 
a honey-bee and die a few seconds later. 
The young try to escape from the 
mother, who is always scaring them, 
and they can climb like the London 
chimney-sweeps used to in their palmy 
days. 

Now, teal and others can’t climb, and 
in my account of young were left for a 
spcial paragraph. Some five or six 
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years ago I bought some green-winged 
teal from a friend in Colorado. I will 
not give his name, because I don’t know 
where or how he got them; they were 
sent to me for what I think to be a 
good purpose, and if any law was vio- 
lated, the Lexow Committee of New 
York could not get evidence from this 
part of Long Island. After keeping 
these birds a few years, two of them 
laid eggs which did not hatch—not a 
bird in any egg. This year two pairs 
were put on a mud-flat, properly fenced, 
where the tide rises and falls and backs 
the fresh water up; one female was 
missed for weeks, after which she ap- 
peared with four young about the size 
of a man’s thumb—little balls of brown 
and yellow that easily swam through 
wire netting of one-inch mesh (“bumble- 
bees,” a little girl called them), and to- 
day we have two of them full grown. 
As I believe these to be the first green- 
wing teal hatched and raised from eggs 
which were laid in confinement, they 
are allowed a full paragraph. 

Some “mud-hens,” or coots (Fudica), 
were also obtained from Colorado, but 
did not breed for two years, when minks 
took the last one. (Who can tell the 
sex of these mud-larks ?) This unjustly 
abused bird is, when young, as fine for 
the table as any duck, barring canvas- 
back, red-head, teal and wood-duck. I 
would rank them (try me for heresy, if 
you will) with the mallard, black duck 
and pin-tail. These things, however, 
are questions of taste; de gustibus, etc., 
as the old woman said when she kissed 
her cow; but the duck-shooting that I 
get on Long Island Sound—if I care to 
burn powder on the poor devils—is 
“old squaws” and “coots.” These are 
salt-water birds that are found occasion- 
ally on the Great Lakes and inland; 
but the salt-water “coot” is not my 
friend with the half-webbed feet whose 
praise was chanted a while ago; it is 
not a sharp-billed “blue Peter,” but one 
of several true ducks. of the genus 
Oidemia, with full webbed feet. 

This article could be made so scien- 
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tific that neither the editor, the reader 
nor the writer would exactly understand 
what bird was cussed or discussed, if I 
should haul down half a dozen volumes 
and quote names and synonyms. Listen 
to the applause from all the duck shoot- 
ers from Maine to California at my 
very generous forbearance! No flowers, 
please; the books are in the next room 
but I am too lazy to get them or you 
would be amazed at the learning which 
I could give you, at second hand. 

My old friend Doctor Conklin (in 
former years director of the menagerie 
at Central Park), tells me that loons 
have never been kept in confinement 
more than a few months, and I have not 
been able to keep “old squaws,” the 
“old wife” or “south-southerly,” which 
feeds on small clams and snails; but it 
is possible that the elegant little “ fish 
duck” which we call “little saw-bill,” 
or hooded merganser, could be furnished 
with natural food and be bred in cun- 
finement. 

Audobon’s picture of this dainty fowl 
is before me as I write, and that wall of 
my den is so covered with war relics— 
including a large frame which holds 
partraits of seventeen officers of my 
regiment who were left in Virginia— 
that I feara digression from the peaceful 
subject of domesticating wild-fowl to 
one more exciting, and the clock has 
given warning that the night is no 
longer young. FRED MATHER. 

Long Island, New York. 

bee SE cei 
The Woodcock and her Young. 

The woodcock builds her nest among 
the dry heather in the woods, and there 
of course her eggs are hatched. The 
baby birds are helpless creatures, of no 
use to themselves till their bills grow 
hard and their legs and wings become 
strong. They live chiefly on worms, 
and want beside a good»deal of mois- 
ture, 

These things can only be had in 
swampy ground, and as the youngsters 
cannot go to the marshes the question 
is, how are they fed? It would be a 
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wearisome job for the mother to fly to 
and fro with the large quantity of worms. 
that her hungry infants need. She 
would have no time to get a meal for 
herself. 

Well, regularly every evening she 
actually carries her young in her feet 
from the woods to the marsh and brings 
them back again before daybreak to the 
shelter of the wood, where they stay 
during the day. This habit was doubted 
for a long time and even denied, but it 
is now accepted as a well established 
fact—New York Journal. 


Wuie in Dr. Thomas Maxwell’s 
office at Columbus, Wisconsin, the past 
summer, the writer's attention was at- 
tracted to a delightful bit of inanimate 
natural history in the shape of a green- 
wing drake, emanating from the studio. 
of Taxidermist Carl E. Akeley of Mil- 
waukee. Its naturalness entitles it to a 
V. H. C.—hence this mention. 





“Hoofs, Claws and Antlers,” 


The naturalist, the photographer and 
any one who finds pleasure in looking 
upon our wild animals in their native 
haunts and im studying their habits will 
find a great deal of satisfaction in the 
handsome book published by Frank S, 
Thayer of Denver, under the above title. 
It is a collection in book form of the 
half-tone reproductions of some three 
dozen large photographs of the deer, 
elk, bison and other game animals of 
Colorado, taken in all the glory of their 
freedom by the photographer-sportsman, 
A. G. Wallihan, and his wife. 

The true charm and beauty of the 
pictures lies not so much in the artistic 
and technical merit as in. the marvelous. 
closeness of the untamed subjects; and 
to satisfy our natural curiosity on the 
point of how the photographer got so 
close to the animals without scaring 
them, Mir. Wallihan gives a short ac- 
count of how eacl view was secured. 
Many of the pictures. would be very 
handsome framed. 
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MY PHOTOGRAPHIC BLUNDERS. 





Being firmly convinced that our 
good—if somewhat severe—instructor, 
Experience, seizes upon our mistakes, 
rather than our successes, to impress 
upon us the proper methods and manip- 
ulations required to attain to any de- 
sired end, I purpose to recount some of 
my own failures in lines photographic, 
with the hope that, if they do not serve 
to keep other amateurs from stumbling 
into the same pitfalls, the explanation of 
the causes of them will assist other 
fraternizers of the craft to account for 
similar mistakes of their own and so 
prevent a repetition of them. 

I did not “take up” photography. 
I think it must have been vice versa; 
for, through my brother, it was forced 
upon me. I have never felt very un- 
kindly toward him because of it, how- 
ever, although many have been my 
vexations as the result of it. The first 
exposure I had to the photographic 
fever was. when my brother, becoming 
acquainted with a camera fiend of his 
own ,age, brought home a ten-dollar 
outfit and converted. an unused horse- 
stall ‘in the stable into a dark-room. It 
made.a good one—no doubt about that 
—and at small expense. The top and 
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sides were made absolutely light-tight 


with boards ‘and tar-paper; a storm- 
door was hinged in the end of the stall, 
and at one side of it a window was cut. 
A small shelf for the accommodation of 
a lamp at night was fastened just under 
the latter on the outside, and on the in- 
side the window was protected by ruby 
and orange paper over white glass. 

Within the room, an iron sink was 
put in position in the corner beneath the 
window, and the waste pipe carried 
down through the barn floor. For the 
reception of chemicals, plates, etc., a 
commodious shelf was nailed above the 
sink. A capacious pine cupboard was 
next placed upon the manger, an oil- 
cloth laid upon the floor, and with a 
good lining of tar-paper the room was 
as secure and comfortable as any be- 
ginner could demand. 

I have seen many dark-rooms since, 
but none of them has effaced the memory 
of that one, in which the mysteries of 
the “dark art” were first revealed to my 


wondering mind; nor have any of them ° 


lowered my estimation of the utility of 
the old horse-stall—often, instead, have 
I longed for its conveniences, 

This first dark-room was no failure, 
and I am wandering somewhat from my 
avowed purpose, but I ’ want‘ to~show 
how a little ingenuity will convert ap- 
parent obstacles into actual assistance— 
and it was in that room that my first 
blunders, as well as my first successful 
negatives, were made. 
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My first exposure to the contagion 
was—lI was about to say, “a fatal one,” 
but the photographic fever didn’t kill 
me, although it developed strong symp- 
toms and I have never recovered from 
the attack. 

By some happy accident—it was 
nothing else—the first plate I ever ex- 
posed produced one of my best neg- 
atives—that, too, with a ten-dollar outfit 
and a cap exposure. I developed it 
myself, which makes the fact of its 
having turned out well, still more sur- 
prising. It was a view of our large 
frame house, whose sharp gable roof 
rose high above the maples and pear 
trees that shaded the spacious lawn. 

When I rose to the dignity of an 8x10 
box, my good luck deserted me and I 
wasted a whole box of plates and no 
little developer in trying to get a good 
negative of a neighbor’s grand mansion. 
The plates, when immersed in the de- 
veloper, came up quickly, showing all 
the detail, then darkened and the image 
faded from sight. Fixation left them 
perfectly. flat and™lifeless, showing no 
contrast of light ahd shade; but every 
possible’ detail could be made out, even 
to the grain of the wood. 

I puzzled over this failure for a long 
time, giving each successive plate a 
longer exposure and attempting to 
juggle with the developer, after the man- 
ner prescribed by text books on “How 
to Make Photographs.” It was not un- 
til nearly a year afterward, that, taking 
up the study of the art in real serious- 
mess under a competent instructor (no 
less a personage than the fine chemist 
and photographer,’Prof. T. W. Smillie of 
the National Museum at Washington), I 
found my trouble was solely the fault of 
over-exposure, although I had produced 
some equally flat and insipid views, 
meantime, by removing the plates from 
the developer too soon. 

When I went to the capital, and 
Professor Smillie learned that I under- 
stood a little of the use of the camera 
and of developing negatives, he gave me 
a fine little 4x5 instrument with a Du- 
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plex shutter and first-class lens and sent 
me out with three or four holders filled 
with plates. 

Of course, the first thing I exposed 
on was the dome of the capitol building. 
I passed many beautiful views in the 
Mall surrounding the Museum, Fish- 
Commission building and the Govern- 
ment Botanical Gardens, but nothing 
would do for my first picture but a vista 
of the first building of our country. 
Having been out some hours, during 
which I made perhaps four snap-shots 
with the largest diaphragm—not yet 
understanding the importance of those 
useful adjuncts—I returned to the Photo- 
graphic Department in the Museum. 
There I was turned loose in the dark- 
room—the different solutions being 
pointed out to me—and was soon eager- 
ly watching for the images to come up. 
They came; but I was disappointed. 
When the development had been carried 
as far as it would go, the plates were 
put into the fixing bath, from which 
they came out thin and weak, difficient 
in detail and rather badly fogged. The 
extreme edges were opaque with black- 
ness, which faded off more thinly as it 
extended like an aurora borealis toward 
the centre of the plates. 

Mr. Smillie came into the dark-room 
after some of the negatives had been 
finished, and asking how I was progress- 
ing, lifted one of the plates. After one 
short glance at it he said, “The plates 
are spoiled,” and without ceremony 
threw away the box containing the rest 
of them. He then gave me a box of 
fresh ones and explained that plates 
deteriorate with age, so that, when three 
or four months old they may not be fit 
for use; also, that when the extreme 
edges of a negative (which, being in the 
grooves of the holder during exposuré, 
are not effected in the.camera) are not 
clear and transparent after development, 
it isa sure sign that either the plates 
were spoiled or were fogged dypring 
some of the operations. 

H. W. WILKIN. 
Chicago, Illinois. 























AT THE SAN LUIS LAKES. 





For seventeen successive seasons a select party 
of Del Norte Nimrods (the writer of this having 
always been one of them and largely interested 
in doing the selecting) has visited the San Luis 
Lakes, to take their spring outing and bag the 
game that annually gathers at that famous wild- 
fowl resort. As soon as the lake opens in the 
spring—and the earlier, the better—is the time. 

““Doe’’ is the postmaster, and of course is 
head-quarters for sporting news: ‘‘Cleg.’ calls 
in about the first of March and asks about the 
lakes. ‘‘Too soon,” Doc says. ‘‘ No ducks yet.” 
Later on, the same question is asked, and March 
8 Doc says, ‘‘ heard from the lakes; a few ducks 
and ‘dead oodles’ of geese.’”’ ‘‘Good!’’ says 
Cleg, ‘‘ we will hunt up Bill, the father of duck 
shooting at the lakes, and if he says, ‘‘Go”, we 
start on the tenth at 7 a. m., sharp.” 

Do you shoot ducks? Do you love outdoor 
sports? If not, you will not appreciate this. 
You will never realize the genuine enthusiasm 
that is awakened in the breasts of those who have 
been cooped up all winter at a desk and have 
scarcely breathed fresh air, their blood sluggish, 
appetités bad and feelings depressed generally, 
by the mention of duck hunting in the spring. 
We debated, in our school-days, the question, 
‘*Resolved that there is more pleasure in pur- 
suit than in possession,” and in later life antici- 
pation has often exceeded the joys of realization. 

At last the party is selected ; all is bustle and 
hurry. Those who have not already done so, 


must get their guns and ammunition in readiness. 
The old accoutrements must be looked over, the 











provisions purchased and no single article thought 
to be necessary must be left behind. The pre- 
parations for a trip to Europe would not call for 
so much care. It is thirty-five miles to the old 
camping ground at the head of the lakes. We 
take two conveyances—one for the duffle and one 
for the men. The party consists of eight men. 
County Surveyor Thorne is elected Generalissimo 
and put in charge of the commissary department 
in the grocery line; while Jack takes charge of 
that portion of the commissary known as the 
‘*wet goods.”” As the sun rises clear and bright 
in the cool of the morning, the sleeping town is 
left behind, and away we go; but, as the horses 
are not used to hard work, and the roads are not 
very good, slow time is made. The valley has 
been settled and fenced to such an extent that 
the direct route is lost, and it is night before the 
lake is reached. Darkness and mud holes are 
not compatible with pleasant travelling. Kight 
objects to camping, but the General has given 
the order and so it must be. 

Not two miles from the old camping place, the 
party lie down on the bare ground and sleep 
until daylight. The language used on this occa- 
sion would not grace a drawing room—but what 
is life without its mishaps? The comforts of . 
camp were all the more appreciated when the 
tents had been pitched and a good breakfast 
partaken of. 

The lake is surrounded by a bank of sand 
about thirty feet high, covered with sage brush. 
Camp is made on the stream that feeds the main 
lake and only a few yards from the bank of the 
lake itself. Milt hastens to climb the bank to 
ascertain if any game is in sight. 


The Ute-like 
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yell, together with the noise of ducks and geese 
on the lake, was sufficient. 

Comparatively few people are aware of the ex- 
istence of the San Luis Lake or of its size. Lieu- 
tenant Pike—who was probably the first white 
man who ever set foot in the valley—makes no 
mention of it, although he must have gone very 
close to its hanks. However, this might be 
accounted for from its being winter time and the 
lake covered with ice and snow. The lake 
proper is about two miles-long by one and a 
half wide, and one of its peculiarities is the fact 
that it has no visible outlet but usually main- 
tains the same level. We sounded it to a depth 
of 124 feet, but found no bottom. 

The Indians and Mexicans hold this body of 
water in the greatest awe, because in the spring 
of the year, when the streams are pouring their 
volumes of water into it and while the lake is 
yet covered with ice, the underground outlet 
makes a booming sound heard at intervals of 
thirty or forty minutes; usually repeated three 
times and sounding very much like the noise of 
cannous at a great distance. It is difficult to 
locate the noise and it gives one the impression 
that deep down in the bowels of the earth a 
terrible war is being waged. A Pueblo Indian, 
who has learned to speak the English language, 
told me the tradition held by the aborigines, 
which I give here second hand as well as I can. 

Hundreds of moons ago the valley was all a 
lake, around the edge of which dwelled thous- 
ands of Indians of various tribes. Game and 
fish existed in abundance sufficient for all, and 
many canoes floated on the surface of the water. 
The valiant warriors wooed the dusky maidens 
among the pine trees, and all life was pleasant 
there. But a day came (evidently a Populist 
leader arose among them) when war was de- 
clared. For many moons the mirror of the 
placid lake reflected only bloody conflicts. 
Manitou became angry at his children and re- 
leased the waters of the lake to dry it up. When 
the great chief of the Pueblos—at that time the 
most populous and powerful tribe—saw this, he 
at once began to dig a deep hole by which to take 
his people in their canoes to the happy hunting 
ground. This he succeeded in doing, taking 
with him all but a few scattering members, and 
since that time the Pueblos have never had a 
leader. The hole that he dug is the San Luis 
Lake, and the noise is made by the opening and 
closing of the hole that lets the water down to 
the happy hunting grounds. 

When I told Cleg this story, he suggested that 
if the water was no better when it got down to 
the “red devils’’ than it was here, he had a 
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very poor opinion of their taste. Just why he 
should presume to pass sentence on the quality 
of the water was a question uppermost in the 
minds of the party. 

‘Hearsay evidence should never be admitted 
in court,’’ suggested Dingman, and he was sup- 
posed to know. : 

The tents were pitched and everything made 
ready for the hunt. The men took stands all 
around the lake. Surveyor Thorne had previ- 
ously arranged to go in a boat to the middle of 
the lake and rout the birds, for, be it known, 
they will sit by the thousands in the centre of 
the lake and no amount of shooting from the 
shore will make them stir until they are 
ready—and they won’t get ready until 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

It was now 10 a. m. and the sun was shining 
brightly, lighting up the top of Mount Blanco. 
Thorne launched his boat and, with a few 
powerful strokes, was soon near the birds. Balls 
from a Winchester soon sent them into the air. 
What a picture! Would that I were able to de- 
scribe it to you as I saw it. The air was literally 
filled with geese, brant, and ducks. This 
unusual invasion of their sacred domain caused 
them to scatter in all directions, and soon the war 
began. Experience had taught them that safety 
existed only in what our old friend, Captain 
Burrows, would call ‘‘ the seventh heaven’; con- 
sequently but few were hit. 

Just here permit me to state that, in the mat- 
ter of shooting from too great a distance, the 
lines written by Ella Wheeler Wilcox may be 
appropriately used : 

“To know thy bent, and then pursue,— 
Why! that is genius, nothing less; 
But he who knows what not to do 
Holds half the secret of success.” 

The successful sportsman must know what not 
to do, and when birds are 200 yards away it is 
useless to throw No. 6 shot in their direction, al- 
though many do so from a No. 10 Parker. 

Gibbs learned a very important lesson on this 
occasion, when he turned both barrels loose on a 
large flock of ducks and saw the shot strike the 
water about half way to the birds. Notwith- 
standing, this long-range shooting has its attrac- 
tions, and, when the birds are flying high, to 
bring down a sprig-tail from a height of 70 yards 
compensates for the many times yeu shoot and 
don’t get any. There were two Winchester rifles 
in the party, and, as a large flock of Canada 
snow-geese passed overhead, Bev. and Thorne 
each grabbed one and fired into the flock. As 
good luck would have it, two birds came tum- 
bling to the ground. McKee had taken a stand 











where he saw a flock of gray geese pass over and 
patiently awaited their return. They came back 
flying low and so near that the peculiar flopping 
of the wings when near the ground, ‘‘ fanned 
his noble brow’? as he laconically stated. It 
had been his first opportunity to kill a wild goose, 
and he waited, as he had been instructed to do, 
until they passed and then fired. Two large 
geese were his reward. He was thenceforward 
the hero of the party. 

Many incidents of interest to the naturalist 
occured—and what true sportsman is not more 
or less inclined to the study of zoology? While 
watching a flight of birds, I saw a hawk from 
high in the air fold his wings and shoot down- 
wards, striking near the centre of a flock of 
ducks, and catch one in his talons. He then 
spread his wings and slowly bore the duck to the 
ground. This was the first time I had ever seen 
a hawk catch a duck in the air, although I had 
often seen them chase them. The downward 
flight brought the two close enough for a shot, 
and, thinking to verify the old adage of ‘‘ killing 
two birds with one stone’’, I fired, killing the 
hawk ; but the duck started to fly away. An- 
other shot brought it down. 

Large numbers 6f a species of bald eagle fre- 
quent the lakes, having learned, evidently, that 
where shooting is going on woundei birds will be 
plentiful and easily caught. They are wise 
enough, however, to keep well out of gun-shot 
range. Five of these eagles got aftera single 
goose that had, in some way, become separated 
from its mates. So long as it staid in the water 
they could not get at it, but when it took to the 
air the fight began. It attempted to get from 
a small pond to the big lake—a distance of half a 
mile. Four times the eagles bore it to the 
ground, but they were beaten off with heavy 
blows from its wings and finally it succeeded in 
reaching the lake, where it was safe and could 
get among its kind. 

No small amount of the pleasure of such an 
outing is the relating of experiences in the even- 
ing when the pipes are brought out and lighted 
after a hearty supper. The Sheriff and Jack had 
gone away in the morning to a feeding pond 
where thousands of birds congregated. They pur- 
posed making such a bag as former duck hunters 
had never equalled and, in order to do this, 500 
rounds of ammunition were taken. It was a 
fine day for shooting. The remainder of the 
party anxiously awaited their return in the even- 
ing, having heard a continuous firing during the 
day. Long after dark they came in; bringing 
with them four small ducks and a mud hen, 
Of this day’s hunt they never had much to say. 


IN THE FIELD 
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There is this and that thing always occurring to 
prevent getting the birds and, as the lakes are 
surrounded by sage-brush, wounded birds are 
sometimes lost; but a wide variance often exists 
between the real and the imagined. Not that 
duck hunters will exaggerate more than fisher- 
man, but the number of birds that get into the 
sage-brush increases about as rapidly as does the 
weight of the fish that gets away. 

To my mind, there is no place where spring 
shooting equals the Lakes. Convenient stands 
may be had in the dry sand, where blinds can he 
made from the sage-brush, and the surroundings 
are perfect. On many shooting grounds one will 
find flies and musquitoes and the ground alto- 
gether too wet for comfort. 

With a comfortable blind, your decoys nicely 
arranged, your bird dog snugly hid away, your 
duck call always ready, your gun and ammuni- 
tion in good form, you will anxiously scan the 
horizon for a flock of birds. You see them com- 
ing high in the air against the wind. They hear 
your call, see the decoys and come down to inves- 
tigate and are near enough for a shot. You get 
in one with each barrel, and how proudly the 
retriever brings them back and lays them at your 
feet! Itisagrand triumph: you have gauged 
the distance correctly and held just far enough in 
front of your bird to get it. The next flock 
comes down with the wind, and you miss by not 
holding far enough in front. At every chance 
for a shot a problem in physics is offered requir- 
ing solution, and the calculations must be made 
with lighting-like rapidity. Here you have a 
variety of birds and they fly at different rates of 
speed ; the velocity of the wind must also be 
considered, and he who vainly imagiues that he 
ean kill ducks at every shot should rid himself at 
once of the hallucination. But it is the uncer- 
tainty that makes the sport the more entrancing. 

We spent one week at the lakes, and got 
seven gray and four white geese beside our heavy 
bags of ducks which included mallards, blue-bills, 
canvas-backs, sprig-tails, widgeon, mergansers, 
different species of teal and others. A further 
summary disclosed the fact that we had devel- 
oped wonderful appetites, had increased in avoir- 
dupois and altogether had spent a week of real 
and rare enjoyment, the better fitting us for the 
labors of life. W. H. CocHRAN. 

Del Norte, Colorado. 


WE are indebted to Dr. D. C. Bryant of Omaha, 
Nebraska, for a series of photographs taken along 
Wood River during a fishing excursion to Hailey, 
Idaho, participated in by the Doctor and a party 
of his friends who engaged a special car over the 
Ketchum{Branch{of the Union Pacific Railway. 
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A great many more men find time for an 
annual outing in the woods of late years than 
used to formerly. They say that nothing can be 
so restful and soothing after a long siege of brain- 
wearying office-work ; nothing so well calculated 
to break down the mud-dauber households that 
clog the passages of thought ; nothing so capable 
of patching the flaws in a breaking constitution. 
A week spent in the middle of a thicket, forty 
miles from nowhere, can be recommended as a 
panacea for all manner of ills, though it is gener- 
ally found to be hard on clothes. Such minor 
considerations, however, are unworthy of notice 
when we are figuring on a possible improvement 
in the condition of our internal organs and an in- 
creased solidity of our cellular tissues. Person- 
ally, I go in for health, regardless of lost time or 
torn garments ; and, since I first learned from the 
pages of Sports AFIELD the value of forest air 
and fresh creek water, I have spent most of my 
time getting my constitution in shape to stand 
the ravages of approaching age. The prescription 
suits me exactly, and I have discarded all 
other remedies—an occasional stimulant alone 
excepted. 

I write up my trips at times and, as the in- 
cidents of my latest one are yet fresh in my 
memory, I feel disposed to jot them down for the 
benefit of others. A delay in such cases some- 
times breeds troubles ; for I find that the length 
of a recital grows in direct ratio to the lapse of 
time since the occurrence of the scenes and iuci- 
dents described. To clinch this statement I will 
tell a little story : 

Last winter, two sportsmen—we will call them 
Smith and Jones (my name is Reed)—returned 
from a little hunt, and Jones rushed at once into 
print, telling how the two of them had killed one 
deer and found no end of bear tracks. Six 
months later Smith crooked his thumb and fore- 
finger around the stump of a Johan Faber ‘‘ex- 
tra hard,’’ and as a result it transpired that the 
amount of game killed had been much larger 
than his companion in guilt dared confess. 
Smith’s memory is not the best in the world, bu 
he could recall, without excessive effort, the cold- 
blooded butchery of seven deer, three bears and a 
couple of wildcats, in addition to a mysterious 
animal that resembled a cross between a Mexican 
lion and an orang-outang. Smith had made the 
mistake of allowing his brain time to work. I 
don’t like risking a chance of falling into his 
error. Few men respect the truth more, or mon- 
key with it less, than I do, and it strikes me 
that, if a man is going to tell facts, he would 
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better save himself as much as possible in making 
the effort. 

As I was going to say: I went hunting about 
the middle of September and got back on regular 
schedule time, and was delivered by the railroad 
company, ‘‘f. o. b.,’’ at the new St. Louis depot. 
I was gone about a week and if I killed a blessed 
thing during my absence I hope to be rated with 
Ananias and other sensational reporters of the 
days preceding the adoption of Mergenthale’s 
lineograph. If I had been hunting game instead 
of game ranges, I might have done better, per- 
hays, but in the light of past experiences I feel 
but little inclined to hazard rash statements. I 
was in Southern Missouri and Arkansas—my 
acquaintances know I rarely hunt elsewhere— 
and I found plenty of encouragement for a trip of 
another kind a little later in the season. There 
is still lots of game in the woods, and what may 
be lost in quantity is more than made up ir 
attractiveness. 

I saw several deer at points on the ‘‘ Cotton 
Belt’ road—large, portly specimens, with legs of 
suggestive length, and bedecked with those beau- 
tiful white appendages that have so often waved 
me graceful farewells as I watched their owners 
disappear just prior to wondering why I failed to 
shoot. The animals I saw had been slain by the 
meek-eyed natives in their moments of temporary 
aberration ; and one or two of them in sweet- 
potato patches as well, if the statements of their 
slayer can be accepted in evidence. At Weiner, 
Arkansas, I fraternized with an old gentleman 
whose air of undoubted veracity was quite as 
noticeable as his white muslin shoe-strings, and I 
could hardly repress my feelings as he told me of 
the turkeys that were eating the peas in his ‘‘new 
ground”; and how his son ‘‘Lem” had quit 
going with Lu. Peters because she ‘‘ didn’t likea 
feller ter be allus huntin’;’’ and also how he 
would look for me ‘‘ back ‘fore long,’’ and would 
borrow Johnson’s bear-trap and make a whole 
‘*bar’l”’ of persimmon beer. 

Talk about your dreams of earthly bliss! Is 
there any wonder that I am going back ‘down 
yander” in the near future? or that I am re- 
stricting myself to short rations for the present in 
the hopes of cultivating an appetite that will 
stay with me through the joys and vicissitudes of 
the coming campaign ? ROGER REED. 

ke. Lowis, Mo. ° 

“ Lede - 

AT Reading, Pa., September 19, the Columbia team 
won every Class B event, and the next day it repeated 
the performance at Williamsport. All the other crack 
riders were in competition, too. Nothing like the com- 


bination of Colnmbia bicycle and Single-tube tires upon 
which to win races, 
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TO A YOUNG TRAP-SHOOTER. 





(Third Letter.) 

My DEAR FRIEND :—You say you like the 
charge of American wood powder, as suggested 
in my last. If sv, stick to it until you are sure 
you are getting something better. If you are 
breaking 85 per cent. at the beginning of your 
experience at the traps, you have nothing to be 
ashamed of, I can assure you, and it is dollars to 
doughnuts that a change in your powder would 
do you more harm than good. If you think that 
your gun will break every target when pointed 
right, you know that you—not your cartridge— 
are to blame when you miss. Such a feeling 
gives you confidence—and without confidence, 
your average will remain mediocre, even though 
you have the best of everything in your cart- 
ridges. Should you change now, either powder, 
shot, wadding or gun, you would be likely to 
blame a miss upon one or another, when all the 
time it would be yourself. 

It is well nigh impossible for anyone to tell 
another just how to break targets. Some advo- 
cate ‘‘ holding on,’’ some ‘“‘ holding ahead,” and 
others modify these methods by holding under or 
over. The only cardinal rules I have figured out 
are these : 

Find the charge of nitro or black powder that 
will give you (individually) the velocity which 
wil enable you to break targets with the least 
amount of guessing. He who has to guess 
where to put his gun is at sea when he gets in 
front of traps throwing targets differently from 
those over which he gets his practice. Some men 
—and they are those whose scores run highest ia 
all the big tournaments—study out just the 
charge that suits them best, be it what it may, 
and by constantly using that charge, soon get the 
swing of either fast or slow targets and adjust 
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themselves accordingly. The nearer to the trap 
you can break your target, the less allowance is 
needed for its speed ; if you are a good quick 
shot and have a quick cartridge, in ordinary 
known trap and angle shooting, very little allow- 
ance need be made; hold a little under and 
ahead and remember to keep your gun moving un- 
til you feel the recoil. This is imperative; if the 
gun is held for the fractional part of a second on 
any cross flight, you will surely miss; unless it 
should happen by a fortunate jerk that the charge 
gets ahead of the target sufficiently far to bring 
in the pattern. 

Eccentricities in flight must be met on general 
principles ; no set rule will fit the capers of a 
target on a windy day; experience will aid you 
more than a column of rules. 

Practice—with a big P—is absolutely neces- 
sary, and the more shooting you do, if you will 
study your misses—the better you will shoot in 
the end. It may take months, but eventually 
you will begin to see the results. I should ad- 
vise you to begin shooting at unknown angles 
just as soon as possible, and to have the targets 
thrown swift and low. Never mind if your 
scores are poor at first; it is much easier to hit 
an easy target after you know how to break the 
hard ones, and you are now laying the founda- 
tion of an ability that should be satisfied with 
nothing but perfection. In my next I will give 
you some points in regard to position at the traps. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL J. Fort, M. D. 

Ellicott City, Maryland. 

PARE AERIS EE ese 

In the London Field of September 1, page 338, 
we note that Mr. Andrews of Woolich, on August 
29, made a full possible score of 42 points, six 
shots cut into a circle two inches in diameter, at 
20 yards, the same being accomplished with a 
Colt’s target, revolver. 
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A Gun for the Traps. 

“*The only American pigeon gun made’’ has 
recently been brought out by The Hunter Arms 
Company of Fulton, New York, who, recognizing 
the wants of the shooters, have produced a high 
grade gun to be retailed at $100. It is called the 
L. C. Smith ‘‘Pigeon’’ Gun and is warranted to 
shoot any nitro-powder made without loosening 
the barrels from the frame. It is the same as the 
other L. C. Smith guns except in shape and the 
fact that the barrels are of crown steel. 

The company made one of these fine ‘‘Pigeon”’ 
guns to order for our good Western friend and 
trap-shot, Captain Sedam. 

AS RE ORR: 
Hearty Endorsement. 

I most heartily endorse your position on using 
live birds at tournaments, as I think any person 
with any humanity in his make-up should do. 
There are many things practiced by pseudo- 
sportsmen that real sportsmen must suffer for. 
People are too liable to class all who use guns to- 
gether. The profession needs elevating, and to 
stop the use of live birds would certainly be an 


elevation. J. E. SANFORD. 
Henderson, Tenn. 


a 
A Correction. 


In Sports AFIELD for October a mistake was 
made in the address of Messrs. Schoverling, Daly 
& Gales—the well known handlers of the Charles 
Daly guns—it being given as 203 Broadway in- 


stead of, as it should be, 302 Broadway, New 
York City. 





—<——___—- 
A Well-Pleased Sportsman. 
The Priestly Hardware Co., Princeton, Ills. : 

GENTLEMEN :—Please inform The Marlin Fire Arms 
Company that the rifie—1l-shot repeater, lately ordered 
—was received, and has been tested at target, and that 
I am much pleased with it. It complies as closely with 
my order as it is possible for any man or corporation to 
do. The gun shoots excellently; is neatly and strongly 
put together, and is fitted with such details regarding 
sights, engraving of name, superiority of stock and 
equipoise as suit my whims to a dot. 

GrEorGE S. SKINNER. 
Attorney and Counselor at Law. 
Princeton, Illinois. 


——_—_—— 


Baup’s two world’s records in competition, won at 
Denver and Springfield, are but an indication of the 
speed in the Single-tube racing tire as applied to the 
Columbia bicycle. The Single-tube tire is winning gold- 
en opinions from racing men. It doesn’t explode, it 
is very difficult to puncture, and it stays on the rim, 


—_— ~~ - -- 


Take the Queen & Crescent Route to Knoxville and 


Asheville. Only Through Car line Cincinnati to Ashe- 
ville. 
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A wrinkle in fitting Guns. 


The misfit of guns is generally caused by the 
bend of the stock not suiting the man using it, 
writes Mr. Chaffinch in The Shooting Times and 
British Sportsman. Of course, this can be reme- 
died by a gunmaker, and the gun made to ‘‘fit” 
the individual, but an easier and far less expen- 
sive plan is to get a recoil pad or shoe, take out 
the pad and substitute for it a piece of doubled 
up flannel, or tow, or cotton wool, or anything 
about 1} inch long and as thick as is required to 
raise either the heel or toe of the butt, as the 
case may require. If one shoots over the mark 
habitually, then the lengthening of the butt at 
the heel will lower the muzzle when the butt is 
placed against the shoulder; if under, put the 
piece of stuffing so as to lengthen the toe, and it 
will have the effect of raising the muzzle. 

By this simple plan any gun can be made to fit 
any person ; that is, provided the stock is not too 
long for him. If too short, it can be lengthened 
by the recoil pad, and the extra stuffing placed 
between that and the shoe. In this way, also, 
the same gun may be adapted to different sorts of 
shooting—for instance, 2 more bent stock is de- 
sirable for killing ground game than for shooting 


wing game. 
duneagendidiies 


The Chicago, Milwankee & St. Paul Railway 
—-RUNS— 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED and Steam Heated Vestibule Trains 
between Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, daily. 

THROUGH PARLOR CARS On day trains, between Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

ELEcTRIO LIGHTED and Steam Heated Vestibule Trains 
between Chicago and Omaha and Sioux City, daily. 

Ereut Fast TRAINS each way, daily, between Chicago 
and Milwaukee. 

SoLip Trains between Chicago and principal points ir 
Northern Wisconsin and the Peninsula of Michigan. 
TurovuGH TRAINS with Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Chair 
Carsand Coaches between Chicago and points in Iowa, 

Minnesota, Southern and Central Dakota. 

Tue Finest Dining Cars in the World. 

Tue Brest Sleeping Cars. Electric Reading Lamps in 
Berths. 

THE BEsT and latest type of Private Compartment Cars, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars and Buffet Library Smoking 
Cars, 

6,150 mitzs of road in Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, South Dakota 
and North Dakota, 

EVERYTHING First-Class. : 

First-CLass People patronize First-Class Lines. 

TIcKET AGENTS everywhere sell tickets over the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, or address Geo. 
H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 

steer ene  SNEITICRS his 
To New Orleans the Queen & Crescent Route is the 


direct line. 90 miles shortest from Cincinnati. Solid 
Vestibuled Trains. 














of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 


“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 








IN CAMP ON LOS PINOS. 





Denver was so hot, dusty and dull in Septem- 
ber that your obedient servant became the vic- 
tim of a severe attack of the ‘‘ I. Walton fever.’’ 
Of course, all who are subject to the annual at- 
tacks of the ailment, know the various causes 
that bring it on and are familiar with its symp- 
toms. This was such a bad case that my good 
friend, G. S. M., (‘‘Griff,”’ for short) caught it 
also, and, after due deliberation, it was decided 
that the only possible way to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of both victims would be for us to go over on 
‘* Los Pifios”’ for a few days—not expecting to be 
cured, but trusting to find temporary relief, so 
that we could be in proper condition to withstand 
the next attack, should it come during the ‘‘ close 
season.’’ 

Knowing that on that part of the stream which 
we desired to investigate, there were no white 
people living, and having no desire to intrude 
upon the Mexicans—owing to previous experi- 
ence—we made preparations to ‘‘camp out,” tak- 
ing along blankets, a frying-pan, a tin kettle, tin 
plates and cups, knives, forks and a hand-axe ; 
also bread enough to last five days, a few pounds 
of flour, two or three pounds of sugar, a pound of 
butter, two pounds of bacon, a little tea and a 
small can of cocoa. In addition to these provi- 
sions we took along a lunch to eat on the train. 
We also took a shot-gun and a rifle, which, how- 
ever, we had no use for on the trip but had to 
pack the whole way. Last, but by no means 
least, we took along the well-tried, faithful old 
split bamboos, with the necessary supply of reels, 
flies, leaders, baskets, etc. 

The morning of the day we left Denver we met 
Ham. S—— and, after some inquiry, learned that 
he, too, was suffering with the same affliction 


that troubled us. After due consideration of our 
plans, he concluded to try our cure, and joined 
the party. 

Friday evening found us at the Union Depot, 
our hands heavy with baggage (though we had 
dispensed with the usnal tent) but our hearts 
light with buoyant anticipation. We loaded the 
outfit aboard the Denver & Rio Grande train and 
went along ourselves to see that it did not get 
lost. 

The next morning we witnessed a glorious sun- 
rise in the San Luis Valley, which alone is well 
worth a long trip to see. Passing Villa Grove, 
Hot Springs, Moffat, Garrisch and Mosca, stirring 
up jack-rabbits, cotton-tails and coyotes every 
few minutes, we soon pulled into Alamosa, where 
a thirty-minutes’ stop gave an opportunity to see 
its spouting artesian wells, flour. mills, grain ele- 
vator, railroad shops, etc., and to get some break- - 
fast and shake hands with a few old friends. 
Then we swung aboard again and in another hour 
were climbing the hills to the west of the great 
valley. Still another hour and we stood on the 
platform at Sublette and watched the train go on 
its way to Durango—that lively and growing 
little city of Southwestern Colorado. 

Dividing our baggage and shouldering it, we 
started like pack horses for the creek, two and a 
half miles away and a good thousand feet lower 
than Sublette Station. In due course of time we 
arrived and, after looking around a while, chose 
a camping place under some trees in a draw on 
the south side of the creek and transferred our 
possessions to the selected spot. 

Griff and Ham at once prepared to dally with 
the trout, while I busied myself ‘‘making camp,”’ 
gathering a supply of firewood and stripping some 
of the neighboring trees of their supply of ‘‘ Colo- 
rado feathers.’”’ After finishing these various 
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duties, I went down to the creek to see how the 
fishing was and found it very promising, as the 
new Populist fish and game warden had not yet 
extended his ‘‘protection” to Los Piiios—that 
being his first season. 

After fishing for about fifteen minutes, I went 
back to camp with seven trout, eight to twelve 
inches long, started a fire and began preparations 
for supper. About this time the others came in, 
and it was not long before we were putting a 
panfal of fresh-cooked trout where they would do 
the most good. Whether it was the long journey, 
the high altitude, light air or something else, I 
can’t say, but for some reason or other it required 
two additional batches of ‘‘dem spotted fishes 
vot makes dot delicious dishes’’ to make us feel 
at peace with all the world. 

After washing the dishes and resting from our 
arduous labors, we retired to the privacy of our 
sleeping apartment—all outdoors—turned in and 
went to-sleep to dream of pleasant things. 

The next morning we got up in good season and 
had breakfast, of which the principal dish was 
trout with a side dish of more trout ; then, after 
making all snug and safe in camp and taking 
a lunch apiece, we started in to begin the course 
of treatment we had laid out. Ham began to fish 
down stream and Griff and I determined to walk 
up stream a way and then fish down. Griff went 
about a mile up stream with me and then com- 
menced fishing, while I kept on for about three 
miles further, which made it pretty late in the 
day when I started in to fish; but it must have 
been about the right time, for the Coachman had 
hardly touched the water when a greedy half- 
pounder tried to take it away from me, but, as 
the tackle held all right, I.soon had him flopping 
in the bottom of my basket. He was so lone- 
some there that his elder brother, twice as large 
as he was, joined him for sake of company a few 
minutes later. As I did not want the delicate 
beauties to hurt themselves, I cut a little fresh 
grass for them to rest on (that keeps them so 
much nicer and fresher), then proceeded to inter- 
view some more of them. After wading about 
half a mile down stream and catching a number 
of trout eight to ten inches long, I hooked one 
that weighed a pound and a half, and had quite a 
heated argument with him in order to convince 
him that it was not the proper time to go under 
the root of a stump where he seemed to think 
some important matters required his immediate 
personal attention ; but finally I prevailed and 
induced him to come to the basket. 

Another half-mile brought me to where a small 
stream joined the main creek from the south and 
made an ideal pool, which yielded me a three- 
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quarter pounder. A quarter-mile below was an- 
other pool, in one side of which was a partly sub- 
merged log. The Coachman dropped close to the 
log and was drawn away without result ; a second 
trial and the fly dropped in the same spot, but 
this time was permitted to sink in the water. 
There was a prompt response, that weighed just a 
pound and a half and fought a good battle. 
Again the Coachman dropped and sank and was 
again successful. The two fish out of that pool 
were just the same length and weight, and, laid 
together, could not be told apart; but that pool 
yielded up no more of its treasures that day, not- 
withstanding the Coachman’s attractions and my 
most earnest endeavors. 

It being now after 2 o’clock, I stopped in the 
shade of some evergreens, cleaned my catch and 
disposed of the lunch which I had tired of pack- 
ing with me, and then resumed the exercises with 
the Coachman. At one nice pool I was just in 
time to see that another fisherman had been there 
before me ; for I caught a glimpse of a mink run- 
ning along the bank, carrying a ten-inch trout in 
its mouth. 

The fish continued hungry till my basket would 
hold no more, by which time, also, the shadows 
had grown perceptibly longer, and, as I was still 
some distance from camp, I proceeded to clean 
the fish caught since I had lunched and then 
started for camp, which I reached just about the 
same time that Griff and Ham came in. On 
comparing notes, or rather fish, we found that I 
had obtained the cream by going so much farther 
up stream than the others. 

The next most important business was the 
preparation of supper ; so, while Griff and Ham 
gathered wood and built a fire, I got the fish and 
bacon ready for the frying-pan, cut the bread, 
filled the tin pail with water for tea and set the 
table. The table had no legs and the table-cloth 
was Nature’s own green spread. Then it took 
but a few minutes to brown the trout, and judg- 
ing from the way they disappeared, they must 
have been done just right. My, what appetites 
we had! We must have been hollow all the way 
down, for it took three big panfuls of fish to 
satisfy us; but that was probably due to the 
9,000 feet altitude above sea level at which we 
were camped. Then, after cleaning up the 
dishes and spending an hour in telling one an- 
other of the day’s experiences, we turned in and, 
being thoroughly tired out, were asleep in short 
order. 

The next morning found us up bright and 
early and quite ready for breakfast, which was 
disposed of as soon as prepared, the leading 
article on the bill-of-fare being fried trout and 















bacon. As this was Monday morning and Ham 
had to be in Denver. Tuesday, it became neces- 
sary that he leave camp about noon in order to 
make the train at Sublette, and, as he had quite 
a lot of baggage—too much of a load for one to 
lug up the hill—Griff and I proposed that al) fish 
for two hours, get lunch and then we help Ham 
up the hill. This being satisfactory, we proceed- 
ed to carry out the plan, first putting the re- 
mains of the previous day’s catch into a canyas 
bag and in a shady place, to keep the fish cold 
and hard. We fulfilled the first part of this 
programme and then started’ for Sublette. It 
was two and a half miles coming down but 
seemed like five going the other way ; but time 
and perseverance conquer all things, and in due 
time we arrived at the railway station. Griff 
and I secured some boxes from the obliging 
keeper of the section house and, packing up our 
fish, sent them to our families and friends in Den- 
ver. Ham took his along, packed in his basket. 

The train was promptly on time; we secured 
a Denver paper, bid farewell to Ham and started 
on the back-track. Although arriving at camp 
rather late in the afternoon, we again went to the 
creek, fish-pole in hand, and the Coachman and 
Queen of Water again supplied us with material 
for supper and breakfast. 

The following day an incident occurred which 
still cause8 me regret when I think of it. I had 
just caught a trout that weighed about a pound 
and a quarter, and had put him into my basket— 
then over half full—and held my hand over the 
opening in,the cover to keep him from flopping 
out. Just then I had occasion to cross the creek 
and, while so doing, made a cast and hooked a 
little fellow abut eight inches long. While 
taking him off the hook, the big fellow I had 
eaught just before gave an extra-well-aimed flop 
that took him through the hole in the cover of my 
creel, and I have not seen him since, though I 
saved the smaller one. 4. 

That day we saw a number of freshly-made 
tracks where deer had come to the creek to drink, 
but failed to see any of the fleet-footed animals. 
We also saw four fine mallard ducks which would 
have given us a fine shot, but we were then a 
mile from camp, where the shot-gun lay, and, as 
the ducks did not seem inclined to wait for us to 
get the gun, we let them go. 

There is no ranching done on ‘‘Los Pifios’’ 
above the place where we. camped, as the ground 
is very rough and rocky and the altitude pretty 
high. Six miles above our camp are the famous 
‘*Falls” in the Toltec Gorge—a sight that is 
worth a 1,000-mile trip to see. 

We arrived at camp about sun-down and went 


FISH AND FISHING. 
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through the usual ceremonies. The next morn- _ 
ing we caught fish enough to make up for what 
we had eaten for several meals, after which, re- 
gretting the necessity that compelled us to, we 
broke camp, rolled up our blankets, packed up 
rifle, shot-gun, fish-poles and cooking utensils, 
packed our fish in grass, and, bidding ‘‘ Los 
Pifios’’ a reluctant farewell, started for home, 
which we reached in due time without further 
incident of note but with the attack of ‘‘ Walton 
fever’’ very much relieved. 
Denver, Colorado. 





MAX GROSSMAYER. 


—_—____ 


AN INGENIOUS EXPERIMENT. 








Do you know Major S ? Well, I hardly 
suppose you do, for the Major lives somewhere 
down near Kokomo, Indiana. To know him, 
however, is to become acquainted with an enthu- 
siastic fisherman and all-round good fellow. The 
Major’s good qualities do not end here, for he is 
also possessed of considerable inventive genius; 
and it is to this latter attribute that we are in- 
debted for the following episode. 

During the past summer the Major made one of 
his periodical trips to the placid waters of Geneva 
Lake, Illinois ; and in all kinds of weather and 
at all hours of the day he might be seen floating 
on the bosom of the lake, trying to ensnare the 
wary bass or coy pickerel. 

Now, owing either to the hardness of the boat 
or the softness of the Major’s anatomy, he deter- 
mined to bring his inventiveness into play; so 
the next thing in order was a seat that would en- 
able him to fish without the inconvenience of 
eternally adjusting his comfortable proportions to 
the ever-changing conditions and positions of the 
boat. The result of this inspiration was a stool 
on which a board was arranged to the satisfaction 
of the Major’s idea of utility and comfort. And 
now, the only thing was to put the experiment 
into execution. 

The next act of the drama finds the Major 
about one hundred yards from the shore, with a 
battery of admiring eyes taking in the scene from 
the landing ; and, trying to suppress a triumph- 
ant chuckle and appear as unconcerned as pos- 
sible, he cast his line and hook into the lake— 
the hook baited in his own inimitable way and 
moistened beforehand, in the manner tradition 
demands of all good anglers. 

The line had hardly run out twenty feet, when 
there was a sudden twang that vibrated: through 
every nerve and fibre of the Major’s being, and 
his pulsations came faster, as he realized that 
‘his Bass-ship” was on the other end of the line. 
In another moment the fish sprang out of the 
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water, showing a fine black fellow of some three 
or four pounds. Tug and pull, first one way and 
then the other, with the fish waltzing on his tail 
around the boat, taking a squint at the Major, 
and then diving deep down under the boat, until 
the rod bent nearly double, the Major plays the 
gamy bass until, tired out, it consents to swim 
sullenly alongside the boat. 

And now for the landing-net. With a dexter- 
ous movement, the Major has it in his hands and, 
with one fell swoop, he catches the bass and falls 
off his perch into the drink! As he was not at 
home in the water quite as much as his captive— 
in fact, not being able toswim—it appeared likely 
that the bass might capture the Major for supper 
instead of, as origipally intended, gracing the 
Major’s table, itself. 

However, the Major’s charming daughter saw 
her father’s plight and, with a shriek that rent 
the air for several long distances, summoned aid ; 
so that our fisherman was rescued from an un- 
timely end and towed to shore in a meek and 
lowly spirit— 

“For why should the spirit of mortal be proud ?” 
And, after a severe lecture and a good drying 
out, was before long in his normal condition. 

Chicago, Illinois. H. E. W. 


—__ 
Fernandez’s Centre Shot. 


The Minnesota fishermen whose nets were 
seized in Lake Pepin some weeks ago by Wis- 
consin State Fish Warden Fernandez have en- 
gaged Messrs. McDonald & Barnard, lawyers of 
St. Paul, to prosecute the warden as a test of the 
constitutionality of the law under which the seiz- 
ures were made. While the time is passing be- 
fore the case can come up, the fishermen wish to 
carry on their unlawfal traffic, and the attorneys 
recently addressed a letter to Warden Fernandez, 
setting forth their construction of the rights of 
their clients and asking the warden to suspend 
the enforcement of the law, on Lake Pepin, until 
the suit can be brought to aconclusion. In other 
words, they asked the warden to become the ac- 
complice of their clients in breaking the laws he 
has taken oath to enforce. State Fish Warden 
Fernandez has a clearer view of his duty than 
the line proposed, however, and he very promptly 
replied as follows : 

McDonald & Barnard, L 8, Mi polis, Minn, : 

GENTLEMEN :—Your voluminous epistle is at hand, In 
reply allow me to say that in my opinion you are away 
off. I cannot suspend a law, and until the courts com- 
pel me to do so, the law will be enforced to the letter, 


even if it does cost some Minnesota law-breakers 
trouble. 
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THE whitefish of the Great Lakes have re- 
markably small mouths. 
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WE are indebted to A. J. Gaston of Beloit, 
Wisconsin, for a spirited sport photograph—this 
time in the goose-shooting line. During a recent 
hunt in the big meadows some five miles to the 
north of Beloit, Mr. Gaston—in company with 
Charles Jenkins and Alva Russell, both Janes- 
ville sportsmen—shot twenty-eight Canada geese 
in a single forenoon ; and the picture here alluded 
to shows us our three friends standing in the 
doorway of a cabin, the outer walls of which are 
all ‘‘frescoed”’ with the erstwhile deep-toned 
honkers. The photo. has an added interest from 
the fact of these wary birds having been shot so 
near Beloit, which is barely a hundred miles 
from Chicago. It is thus quite evident, as re- 
gards the goose family at least, that ‘‘ There are 


still a few of us left.’’ 
2a ERE aR ae 


SALT-WATER fishing in the North is practically 
over for the season. 





—~<S— -— 
Money for Everyone! 


I can’t understand why people complain of hard times, 
when any woman or man can make from $5 to $10 a day 
easily. All have heard of the wonderful success of the 
Climax Dish Washer; yet we are apt to think we can’t 
make money selling it; but anyone can make money, 
because every family wants one. I made $478:36 in the 
last three months, after paying all expenses and attend- 
ed to my regular business besides. You don’t have to 
canvass: as soon as people know you have it for sale 
they send for a Dish Washer. Address the Climax Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, for particulars. Go to work at 
once, and you will soon have a full pocket book and 
a light heart. I think it a duty to inform each other of 
such opportunities, and I also think it a duty to improve 
them while we may. Try it at once, and publish your 
experience so others may be benefited. 

intreleapgceldtR tail tieticki 


HOT SPRINGS, VA. 





The Mecca of the Tourist, Invalid and Pleasure- 
Seeker—Old Time Charms Combined 
With Modern Conveniences, 





Are you seeking health? Or rest, or pleasure? Go at 
once to Hot Springs, Virginia, where the wonderful 
mineral springs will take away every vestage of ill- 
health; where the pure mountain air gives renewed 
vitality, and where the most beautiful scenery in the 
world awakens new hopes, new aspirations in the tired 
soul. 

Besides the venerable hotels that have afforded com- 
fort to so many generations, at this beautiful Virginia 
resort, there has been built a splendid new hotel, thus 
combining old time charms with modern conveniences, 

Solid trains from Chicago, Peoria, St, Louis and Indi- 
anapolis, via the Big four Route daily, connect with the 
¥, F. V. Limited via the 0. & O, Ry., leaving Cincinnati 
in the evening, reaching Hot Springs next morning. 
Through Palace Sleeping Cars from St. Louis and Indi- 
anapolis. 

Dining Cars entire route. 

For pamphlets and full information, address, 

E. O, MoCorMIck, D. B, MARTIN, 
Pass, Traffic Manager, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt 
Bie Four Route, CINOINNATI, O, 


THE UNITED STATES FIELD TRIALS. 


The fifth annual meeting of the United States 
Field Trials Club began at Bicknell, Indiana, on 
Monday, November 5. 

While the number of starters was not as large 
as in past years, the quality of the dogs shown 
was good, and the trials were a success. 

The grounds at Bicknell are not adapted for 
field-trial purposes, being, with very few excep- 
tions, small and surrounded by fences, many of 
which are made of barbed wire. The club’s 
preserve is not all in one body, but in several 
tracts some miles apart. This necessitated fre- 
quent shifting of the running from one tract to 
another. Very often, in the middle of a heat, 
the dogs would be taken up and shifted to an- 
other locality. Some of the tracts. were quite 
limited in extent, and the dogs were twisted and 
turned about upon them, which is very unsatis- 
factory to all concerned. 

The weather the first part of the week was 
pleasant ; Wednesday was rainy in the morning 
but pleasant in the afternoon ; Friday forenoon 
was very disagreeable and Saturday morning it 
was snowing. A number were in favor of not 
going out on Saturday morning, but the manage- 
ment wanted the trials finished by the end of the 
week, so the dogs were ordered out, despite the 
protests against it. 

The weather conditions of the last two days 
were such that it was impossible to give the dogs 
as satisfactory a test as could have been done if 
the weather had been good. There was a high 
wind much of the time which dissipated the 
scent quickly, and the dogs were unable to do as 
accurate work as they could have done with a 
light breeze, 


Right here I desire to call the attention of 
beagle owners to this place. I think the grounds 
here the best I have ever seen for running a 
beagle trial on: there are rabbits in abundance ; 
it is impossible to go amiss of them ; the people 
are accustomed to field trials and the grounds 
can be easily secured. Accommodations are good 


and charges reasonable. 

The attendance was large. I have never seen 
so large a number of spectators stay with the- 
trials to the finish. There were from twenty to 
thirty horsemen every day, beside the people in 
conveyances and on foot. On Friday a number 
of ladies came out on horseback and followed the 
trials for several hours. 

The handlers present were Messrs. Mayfield, 
Johnson, Rose, Grey, Howell, Avent, Gilliam, 
Stafford, Garr, and George and Frank and Harvey 
Richards. Major J. M. Taylor represented The 
American Field; B. Waters, Forest and Stream, 
and St. Mare M. Munday, Rod, Gun and Kennel 
and Turf, Field and Farm. Among the spectators 
I noticed Mr. P. T. Madison (the efficient sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Club); Messrs. Norvin, T. 
Harris and J. L. Adams of Louisville, Kentucky ; 
H. Hulman, Jr., Thomas G. Beggs, Al Baker and 
Will Parrot of Terre Haute, Indiana; Capt. 
Arthur W. Da Bray, representing the Parker 
gun ; J. E. Isgrigg of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago ; Joseph H. Hunter, Washington, D. C., 
and his brother John ; Ed S. Shultz, St. Lonis; 
Gill Kerr, Indianapolis; Richard Merrell, Mil- 
waukee; J. L. Barker, Racine ; and many others, 

The stakes consisted of a pointer derby and a 
setter derby and a pointer all-age and a setter all- 
age stake, making four stakes in all; each breed 
being run separately. In the derbies no puppy 
was eligible that was born before January 1, 1892, 
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In the all-age stakes any dog was eligible that 
had never won ist in an all-age stake in any 
recognized field trial. 

The judges in the pointer and setter derbies 
were Major J. M. Taylor and Messrs. J. M. Free- 
man and J. B. Stoddard ; in the pointer all-age 
stake, Major J. M. Taylor and Messrs. J. M. 
Freeman, and Gill Kerr. In the all-age setter 
stake Major J. M. Taylor and Messrs. Gill Kerr 
and J. B. Stoddard. 


The running began with the pointer derby. 
The dogs were drawn in braces and ran as 
follows : 

Belle with Dell 8. 

Tamarack Jr. with Day Dream. 

Roderick T. with Rex Fast. 

Lad’s Lady with Hal Brady. 

Hempstead Don with Lady Peg. 

After giving each brace a good long run and 
each dog an opportunity on birds, the judges 
selected six dogs as entitled to go into the second 
series, and put them in braces as follows : 

Tamarack Jr. with Lady Peg. 

Hempstead Don with Lad’s Lady. 

Roderick T. with Belle. 

After a thorough trial in second series, the fol- 
lowing were selected for the prizes : 

Tamarack Jr., ist. 

Hempstead Don, 2d. 

Lady Peg, 3d. 

Roderick T., 4th. 

Lad’s Lady, 5th. 

In the setter derby there were twelve starters, 
and the quality of the dogs above the average. 
They were drawn to run as follows : 

Clementina with Nora IV. 

Jack Scott with Nellie Fox. 

Cynosure with Tony’s Boy. 

Iriquois with Dixie’s Flag. 

Wun Lung’s Pride with Harvard. 

Tony’s Gale with Lady Mildred. 

After a thorough test, as in the pointer derby, 
the judges selected the following as entitled to 
further consideration and ran them as follows : 

Clementina with Nellie Fox. 

Cynosure with Wun Lung’s Pride. 

Lady Mildred with Dixie’s Flag. 

When the running of the above six was com- 
pleted the final result was announced as follows : 

Clementina, ist. 

Nellie Fox, 2d. 

Cynosure, 3d. 

Lady Mildred, 4th. 

Wun Lung’s Pride, 5th. 

Next on the programme was the all-age pointer 
stake. There were ten starters drawn to run as 
follows : 

Lad’s Lady with Strideaway. 

Hempstead Duke with Romp III. 

Lady Peg with Tick Boy. 
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Queen Regent with Dick Beaufort. 
Little Ned with Don. 


The running of the first series resulted in the 
following dogs being selected to run in second 
series : 

Strideaway with Tick Boy. 

Lad’s Lady with Little Ned. 

Lady Peg with Don. 

At the close of the second series, Strideaway 
and Little Ned were put down to decide first and 
second, and at the completion of the heat between 
them, the final result was announced as follows : 

Strideaway, ist. 

Little Ned, 2d. 

Lad’s Lady, 3d, 

Lady Peg, 4th. 

Tick Boy, 5th. 

The all-age setter stake brought out the largest 
number of starters in any stake at these trials 
and consisted of eighteen dogs. Eleven of them 
had won prizes in previous field trials. 

It could confidently be predicted that a stake 
of this character would be hotly contested. The 
weather conditions and the character of the 
ground were against the dogs, and the exhibition, 
as a whole, was not what it would have been with 
those conditions reversed. The narrow limits of 
the grounds, surrounded as they are by large 
corn fields and dense thickets, where the work of 
dogs could not be seen to advantage, hampered 
the dogs, and the high wind rendered brilliant 
and accurate work impossible. But, everything 
considered, the dogs did well. 

The drawing for first series resulted as follows : 

Mayberries’ Gabe with Tate. 

Dan Burgess with Bessie Shoup. 

Gleam II with Topsy’s Rod. 

Minnie T, with Blue Ridge Mark. 

Mattie with Alline. 

Antonio with Gleam’s Sport. 

Gleam’s Pink with Blue Don. 

Dan Brice with Daisy Hunter II. 

Dan’s Lady with Rodfield. 

The running of the first series in this stake 
consumed the whole of Friday, the running of the 
last brace being completed just at dark. 

The following were selected to compete in 
second series : 

Dan Burgess with Minnie T. 

Blue Ridge Mark with Gleam’s Sport. 

Topsy’s Rod with Rodfield. 

Alline with Dan’s Lady. 

Mattie with Gleam’s Pink. ‘ 

After running through the second series it was 
evident to the judges that first prize lay between 
Rodfield and Blue Ridge Mark. 

There was not much doubt in their minds of 
the superiority of Rodfield over Mark, but as the 
rules require that first and second prize winners 
shall have run together, they were put down in 












an open field to show the hunting quality of each 
dog. After a few minutes they were ordered up 
and the winners announced as follows : 

Rodfield, 1st. 

Blue Ridge Mark, 2d. 

Gleam’s Sport, 3d. , 

Dan’s Lady and Alline, 4th. 

Minnie T., Dan Burgess and Topsy’s Rod, 5th. 

The trials were brought to a close early on 
Saturday afternoon. The decisions were well re- 
ceived, and every one seemed satisfied that he 
had been given a fair showing. 

There is strong talk of holding the first United 
States Field Trials next year on chickens in the 
Northwest. There is no doubt that a location 
could be selected where there are plenty of birds 
and that the trial there would receive liberal 
support. J. B. STODDARD. 

Bicknell, Indiana. 


TALEO OPA 
At Shows and Trials. 

Terriers were brought prominently into notice 
by the recent show and races held for their es- 
pecial benefit in Brookline, Massachusétts, by 
the Country Club, at which the largest entries 
ever known in those classes were made in the 
Scotch and fox-terrier breeds, there being forty- 
three and 123 dogs exhibited respectively in the 
two classes. The show was a grand success, the 
committee in charge doing all it could to please 
both exhibitors and visitors. The weather was 
very disagreeable during the first two days, but 
improved much during the latter part of the show. 

The whippet races were a strong feature of the 
meet and called forth much enthusiasm. 

In the fox-terrier exhibit Champion Blenton 
Victor II won first place in the challenge class for 
smooth-coats, and among the novice wire-haired 
dogs Brittle Beaut stood foremost. There was a 
good showing throughout this class, most of the 
_ dogs being in excellent condition. 

Of the Scottish terriers, Champion Tiree stood 
first. There was a goodly showing of American- 
bred dogs, most of which compared very credit- 
ably with the imported animals. 

The bull terrier Cardona won the laurels in his 
class, which was fairly represented. 

Among the Boston terriers, of which there were 
a good proportion present, Jack won first place in 
the heavy weights. 

The Irish terrier dogs were not in the best of 
condition, the coats and forms being criticized. 
Merle Grady won from Champion Boxer IV in 
the challenge class and Jack Desmond secured 
first place in the open class. 

The black-and-tans and skyes were very poorly 
represented, there being four entries in the former 
and two in the latter class. 
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THE Altcar Club meeting held at La Crosse, 
Kansas, during the early part of the month was 
highly gratifying in its success, after the dis- 
couragements of last February. The grounds at 
La Crosse were good, with the exception of those 
run over Tuesday and Wednesday ; the weather 
was favorable ; the dogs in excellent condition, 
and the running was smooth and fast. There 
were over fifty entries for the three stakes—seven- 
teen being entered for the Colorado dog-puppies’ 
stake alone, which was the gravest fault that 
could be found with the trials. 

THE National Beagle Club of America held its 
fifth annual field trials at Hempstead, Long 
Island, commencing October 30. The country 
where the trials took place was very flat, being 
mostly old stubble and weed fields and some 
swamps with brush in them. Owing to the 
swamps and thickets, the judges and spectators 
had much difficulty in observing the work of the 
dogs, although the country found during the last 
two days was equal to any that can be found. 

abil is 
Kennel Name Claimed. 

I beg leave to claim, through the medium of 
your splendid. paper, the name of my kennel 
which I am developing—‘‘The Colorado Grey- 
hound Kennels.’”’ Of course, if any one can prove 
he has claimed this name before me, I will with- 
draw it and rename them. 

These kennels are for the purpose of buying 
and selling ‘‘running’’ or coursing greyhounds, 
I hope to turn out some good coyote killers, to 
which I shall devote particular attention. 

Castle Rock, Colo. CEcIL Cox. 
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HOW’S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of 
Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall's Catagh Cure. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props. Toledo, 0. 

We the undersigned—have known F. J. Cheney for the 
last 15 years, and believe him perfectly honorable in all 
business transactions and financially able to carry out 
any obligation made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, Ohio.— 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimon- 
ials free. 
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The New Vestibuled Train Service 

Via Chicago & Grand Trunk, Grand Trunk, and Le- 
high Valley Railways, between Chicago and New York 
& Philadelphia, via the famous St. Clair Tunnel, Niagara 
Falls, and the beautiful Susquehanna, Wyoming and 
Lehigh Valleys, known as the ‘‘Swiizerland of America,” 
offers elegant appointments and is the most picturesque 
route connecting these leading cities. Train leaves 
Dearborn Station, Chicago, daily 3:10 p. m. 
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A BICYCLE EPISODE. 


There has always been a charm about athletics 
which I could not resist. In my school days I 
got many zeros as the result of my application to 
base-ball and ‘‘shinny ” instead of my lessons, 
and later, when I went to college, I occupied 
more prominent positions in the foot-ball teams 
and rowing crews than I was fortunate enough 


to do in the classes. 

When I left college ard began my business 
career I was obliged to relinquish most of the 
athletics that I loved to indulge in, although I 
still found time for a little gymnasium work and 
during the summer managed to get in Saturday 
afternoons at base-ball. I was, of course, a wheel- 
man—am yet, in truth, although I am quite con- 
vinced that it is due to that fact that now— 

e “Tam a bachelor ”— 
and to you, as an impartial judge, I relate my 


experience and propound the query that the song 
asks : 


“Isn’t it sad?” 

Riding my wheel in the long summer evenings, 
after dinner, was a very agreeable relief from the 
confinement of the office during my early business 
days, but sometimes I used to get lonely and 
long for company. Not but what there were 
plenty of other cyclists who would have willing- 
ly gone with me, but, you understand, there was 
one person whom for me to be away from in the 
evening at that time was like isolating myself in 
a hermit’s home even though I had to wind care- 
fully in and out and dodge here and there to 
prevent colliding with the countless insignificant 
atoms of humanity crowding my way. It is 

carcely necessary for me to state that this per- 


son was a young lady ; but, being one that I then 
felt privileged to think was my young lady and, 
for that most excellent reason, an exceptional 
creature, I want to describe her to you. Tall, 
but not slender, of physique, with an intellectual 
countenance that under excitement changed its 
customary pallor for a brilliant and becoming 
blash and an imperious carriage and command- 
ing manner, she seemed to me queenly. Others 
often mistook her airs as evidence of hauteur 
and disdain, but they were merely the visible 
signs of a proud and unbroken spirit, as I well 
knew, being closer to her—especially when the 
gas was turned low of nights. 

Forsaking Gertrude (for as such was known 
the shrine at which I worshipped) to take a ride 
on my machine, however dear it was to me, was 
a most difficult and uncomfortable thing for me 
to do, and I really suffered tortures between the 
two until the happy thought occurred to me to 
combine the pleasures I derived from associa- 
tion with both by teaching the young lady to ride 
a bicycle. 

This solution of my difficulties delighted me, 
for I felt I should soon be able to enjoy a spin 
upon my wheel with Gertrude at my side instead 
of, as previously, riding aimlessly and irresolute- 
ly here and there, reproaching myself all the 
time for deserting the girl and half deciding to 
turn back. Possibly, too, the prdspect that I 
could be her sole instructor in the mastering of 
her new accomplishment and should feel it in- 
cumbent upon me to pass my arm around her 
waist to hold her on her wheel had something to 
do with the blissful altitude I dwelt in until the 
first lesson actually began. 





The reader may congratulate himself that he 
is spared the disillusionment that I underwent 
during the month that followed, for I shall gener- 
ously abstain from relating my experience of 
teaching a dignified young woman to ride a 
bicycle. It is amply sufficient for the purpose of 
this narrative to state the fact that we both suc- 
ceeded in our undertaking—she as pupil and I as 
teacher—and that, the prospect having become an 
assured reality, we took many long and pleasant 
rides together thereafter. 

One Saturday in late September, by mutual 
arrangement, we started out for a long ride to a 
neighboring town where we were to take supper 
at the home of a relation of Gertrude’s (a distant 
cousin, I believe) before returning. There was 
some hesitancy at first, on Gertrude’s part, about 
going so far, but when she was assured that the 
road was.well known to me and that there was 
no danger of getting lost, even for a moment, she 
graciously consented to go. 

Although the days were long then and it did 
not grow dark till 8 o’clock or after, we deemed 
it best to carry our lamps, but had little doubt 
we should be home again before nightfall. I, 
however, under-estimated the cordial hospitality 
of Gertie’s friends, who entertained us right mer- 
rily and pressed us to stay ‘‘just a moment 
longer’’, They made our visit so agreeble that 
before we realized it we had stayed many min- 
utes longer than had been calculated on. 

It was about 6 when we mounted again and 
pedalled back toward home. The roads were 
good and we sped swiftly along, enjoying to the 
utmost the exhilarating motion and the scenery 
along the way. But clouds were rolling up from 
the West, all unobserved by us as we chatted 
confidingly to each other, until by 7 o’clock the 
whole sky was overcast and darkness began to 
close in upon us. We were not afraid of the dark 
but the ominous look of the heavens presaged rain 
and we were no more than half-way home. 

Soon the night became so thick that we could 
see only a rod or two ahead and we stopped to 
light the lanterns. They cast a fluttering yellow 
radiance that was more deceptive than the dusk 
and the wicks settled so with the jarring of the 
machines that the lights repeatedly went out. 
At last, out of patience with the things, I said, as 
they both went out together when we struck a 
bump: 

‘‘Let’s not light the things again. 
along just as well without.” 

‘* But it’s so dark we may run into something 
or take the wrong way at one of the forks,’’ pro- 
tested Gertrude. 

‘*T’ll take care of that,’’ I hastened to assure 


We can get 
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her. ‘I know every foot of this road like a book 
and there is not the slightest likelihood of my 
going astray, and as for running into anything, 
the road is as free as the ocean if we only keep to 
the middle of it and don’t go wandering off into 
the ditches and barb-wire fences.’’ 

‘*‘ But I should feel safer if they were lighted ; 
they do help some to see the way,” was the some- 
what argumentative answer of my sweet com- 
panion, who, I thought, was, after the manner 
of her sex, quite illogical and rather timid. It 
made me a little obstinate, I fear, for I said : 

“They won’t be of the slightest use, for I 
could travel this road as well with my eyes shut 
as in broad daylight. I’m sorry you have so little 
confidence in my ability to get us home un- 
harmed.” The remark -doubtless piqued her 
pride a great deal, for she made no further ob- 
jection and we rode along in silence for a time. 

It grew darker as the lowering clouds thick- 
ened until it was difficult to distinguish each 
other, and I began to entertain some secret mis- 
givings myself, but would not, after what I had 
said, condescend to confess them. 

We were riding along at a pretty fair speed, 
hoping to reach home before the storm broke, and 
spurred on now and again by the low mutterings 
of the thunder. 

Suddenly a vivid flash of lightning lit up the 
earth around us. It was startling in its bright- 
ness and proximity, but the sight it disclosed 
was far more surprising and disconcerting than 
itself. Not a rod ahead yawned an ugly, un- 
bridged stream! It was not wide—hardly more 
than a brook—but was so deep we could not see 
the water in it. 

As I instantly reversed my pedals, almost fall- 
ing from the wheel on the brink of the chasm, I 
called to my beloved : 

‘* Look out ahead !”’ 

But it was too late: a scream and a splash 
were swallowed up in the deafening crash of 
thunder. 

Oh, the anguish of it! 

My scalp froze so solid the hair stood on end 
and a piece of ice broke off and slid down my 
spine. I recovered enough to lean over the bank 
and shout : 

‘**Oh, Gertrude! Are you hurt?” 

There was a sputtering reply which, as I re- 
member it now, does not sound well. She had 
several cutting things to say about my knowledge 
of the road and my ability to find the way and, 
with much anguish in her tone, made mention of 
the mud that she stood in. It was quite difficult 
to get her and her wheel out, but I assisted her 
to a place down stream where a ford had been 
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made after the bridge was washed away, and 
with my wetted handkerchief wiped the mud 
from ker face and hands solicitously. She 
swished her bedraggled skirt about in the water 
to wash off the worst of the mud and kicked her 
feet about for the same purpose while I retrieved 
the wheel. 

As is generally the case, one misfortune fol- 
lowed another, the rain beginning to fall in tor- 
rents almost immediately after the storm opened 
its campaign with the awful discharge of electric- 
ity. As we were already wet, however, we 
ignored the shower bath and continued on our 
way again, I having, without request, relighted 
the lamps again. 

I relieved my feelings somewhat by condemning 
the road commissioners for their negligence in not 
replacing the bridge. Gertrude had little to say, 
but when she did speak, I somehow felt that it 
reflected rather severely upon me. She never 
accepted an invitation to go riding with me after 
that, and another fellow who owned a machine, 
worked himself into her good graces and soon 


usurped my place. 
H. W. PERRY. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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BALD AND HIS COLUMBIA. 





LETTING THE CAT OUT OF THE BAG. 
COL. POPE—“ Well, gentlemen, I told you so.”’ 
[From The American Wheelmen.| 

The fact that the Pope Manufacturing Company had 
been giving little or no thought to racing matters for a 
year or so, being content to rest on Willie Windle’s de- 
monstration of Columbia quality in 1892, when he cap- 
tured every record from one-half mile to five miles, 
seems rather to have blinded racing critics to the other 
fact that when the Columbia bicycle is in a race its rider 
is very likely to come out at the front. This had forci- 
ble illustration at Reading and Williamsport, Pa., re- 
cently, when the Columbia team captured every Blass B 
event on the card. 

a4 il priceadsiastes 


The Queen & Crescent Route is the best equipped and 
shortest line to Florida. Solid Vestibuled Trains and 
Through Sleepers. 





AFIELD. 
PRICES FOR 1895. 





The Pope Manufacturing Company announced 
in a circular letter, dated October 23, that the 
price of Columbia bicycles for 1895 will be $100. 
Their action is doubtless one of the direct results 
of the cutting, right and left, of list prices this 
year, the Company doubtless thinking it would 
get its wheels down as low as competitors could 
profitably sell theirs, thus securing the full bene- 
fit of superiority of workmanship. The reduction 
in cost to the purchaser does not mean a poorer 
grade of bicycle, for the manufacturers state in 
their letter : 

‘*Each season we have made every improve- 
ment in Columbias that the advancement in the 
art admitted of, but at no time have we added 
greater value to our line than we are preparing 
for the coming year. In other words, we will 
give more than before for much less money.”’ 


* 
* * 


The Gormully & Jeffery Manufacturing Co., 
contrary to its usual custom of waiting till the 
end of the year, when its new catalogues are 
issued, has followed the lead of other makers and 
sent out a letter to the trade, dated November 7, 
stating that Ramblers will be listed at $100 in 
1895, being a reduction of $25 from this year’s 
price. In its circular the Company speaks thus 
hopefully : 

**Our 1895 mounts will be found up to date in 
every respect and requirement. Our wheels du- 
ring the past season were the lightest we have 
ever built, and have proven themselves also the 
strongest and stanchest. We have nothing to re- 
gret for 1894, and are quite satisfied our agents 
feel the same. We are filled with hope for 1895, 
and wish our agents to be fully as hopeful and 
assured that what they will have to offer to the 
public will be the best ; in fact, par ewcellence in 
every way.” 

See 

Many other concerns, such as E. C. Stearns & 
Co., The Stover Manufacturing Co., Charles Tru- 
man & Co. and The Sterling Cycle Works, have 
also decided to list their standard mounts at $100. 

ai : 

In the race meet at Pensacola, Fla., September 20, 
Columbias took 7 firsts, 4 seconds and 8 thirds out of 
eight events. 

dais cas aaa ie re 
One Sportsman’s Experience. 
HANNAFORD VENTILATED Boor Co.: 

The Ventilated Rubber Boots I ordered from you last 
fall have given great satisfaction. They,do not sweat 
the feet. I have worn them a great deal this winter— 
duck and snipe shooting, wading in water knee-deep, 
and returning to camp at night with dry and warm feet; 
and I would say that no sportsman should be without a 
pair of your Rubber Ventilated Water-proof Hip Boots. 

Very respectfully, 
A. H. Hanna, 


Austin, Texas, Attorney-at-Law. 
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A “Sports Afield” Man’s Tour Through the 
North-West.—A Running Fire of 
Pleasant Memories and 
Current Comment. 





(FIFTH PAPER.) 


N the way south from Winnipeg, back into 

Uncle Sam’s dominions, the Northern Paci- 
fic Railroad takes one through a most interesting 
section of country. In the long ago, when the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had ‘solely sovereign 
sway and masterdom”’ over all ‘this north-west 
country—in that time of the Red River voyageur 
with his canoe and yet more famous Red River 
cait—a great many French families (either mi- 
grating from the elder Canadas or else exiles from 
La Belle France) seem to have been attracted to 
this Manitoba country as well as to various sec- 
tions of our own North-West—as, for instance, 
the Red Lake District in the vicinity of. Crook- 
ston, Minnesota. Opposite the City of Winnipeg 
(Manitoba’s beautiful capital), and almost a part 
of it, is the town of St. Boniface, which is French 
to its very finger-tips, as they characteristically 
express it. The Red River, as you know, flows 
north ; and, while a small stream where it runs 
past Fargo, North Dakota, up here, where it 
places its dividing wall between Winnipeg and 
St. Boniface it is a full-fledged river with the 
necessary adjuncts of depth, breadth and beauty 
—though, truth to tell, the Assiniboine, which 
here empties into it, can give it a half-mile start 
and beat it, hands down, on the score of scenic 
beauty alone. But, speaking of the various 
French Canadians I met in Manitoba, they im- 
pressed me with a feeling that one could rely— 
would do well to rely—on their honesty. They 
are certainly a most home-loving and home stay- 
ing people, and seem possessed of that quiet 
thrift which usually enables the farming classes 
in France to have something ready to hand for a 
rainy day. I think, however, that they freq uent- 
ly show a trait that I had previously imagined 
only those good friends of ours, the Dakotah and 
Sioux Indians, possessed. I refer to a pretended 
total ignorance of English ; whereas, they under- 
stand, many of them, the bulk of what is said in 
that tongue. 

This is one of the finest regions for small game 
in the world ; and I was especially reminded of 
it on coming to Emerson, Pembina and St. Vin- 
cent—all adjoining each other along the Inter- 
National Boundary and with the Red River 
working its way in and out between them. In 
support of my assertion anent the unusual plenti- 
fulness of game hereabouts, my readers are re- 
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ferred to an excellent and truthfal article entitled 
‘¢ Among Grouse and Chicken,” by United States 
Customs Collector Love of St. Vincent and which 
appeared in our issue of last August. 

Grafton, North Dakota, is surrounded by what 
impressed me at the time of my trip (June 20 
last) as being the most fertile ‘“‘sweep’’ of wheat 
country in the world. There may be richer soils 
for this crop in other parts of the world—but it’s 
a hard task for me to believe that there are. 
Grafton and all the country near it had a look of 
tidiness and prosperity that is not easily forgotten, 
and the conductor assured me that for chicken- 
shooting of the most enjoyable sort there was no 
better country in the West. 

My next stop is Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
And a really handsome-appearing and well-gov- 
erned city it is, too. It is imbued with the true 
genius of all that is best in Western progress.and 
was one of the pleasantest spots encountered on 
Sports AFIELD’s long excursion afield. Its 
buildings are of brick, of good architectural con- 
struction, and it has some of the best-thought-of 
mercantile associations to-day doing business in 
the North-West. Besides other good schools, the 
University of North Dakota is located here, and, 
while there is a strong desire to grow and achieve 
yet greater things, this worthy and represent- 
ative Western city seems to have duly tempered 
its wishes with a strong solution of courtesy and 
good taste. This is no flattery. SporTs AFIELD 
speaks as it finds. And it found a whole little 
world of good people at Grand Forks. Well- 
known among the leading sportsmen of the place 
are: Mr. Booker, Dr. H. M. Wheeler (an author- 
ity on Dakota wild-fowl shooting), Walter F. 
Perry, E. H. Thursby, Frank S. Lycan, H. N, 
Wells, Dr. August Eggers, Eugene Fretz, George 


' B. Clifford, A. J. Cole, 8. D. Frank, John Birk- 


holz, John E. Sheehy, and the editors of the 
Plain-Dealer. 

A short run from Grand Forks, through a 
wheat section famous for its big crops, and we are 
at Crookston, Minnesota. A very go-ahead town, 
this—as evidenced by its fine public buildings 
and the variety of its manufacturing plants. 
Excellent chicken and duck shooting is to be had 
within five miles of Crookston, while some of the 
best snipe grounds in the West are in its imme- 
diate vicinity. The roads here are for the most 
part good ones and lead one to some of the finest 
lakes of this section. As a natural result, wheel- 
ing is a most popular form of sport, with rowing, 
aquatics and such like as good seconds. I cannot 
give a complete list of: Crookston people with a 
leaning towards outdoor sport, cycling, natural 
history, photography andj kindred interests, he- 
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made after the bridge was washed away, and 
with my wetted handkerchief wiped the mud 
from her face and hands solicitously. She 
swished her bedraggled skirt about in the water 
to wash off the worst of the mud and kicked her 
feet about for the same purpose while I retrieved 
the wheel. 

As is generally the case, one misfortune fol- 
lowed another, the rain beginning to fall in tor- 
rents almost immediately after the storm opened 
its campaign with the awful discharge of electric- 
ity. As we were already wet, however, we 
ignored the shower bath and continued on our 
way again, I having, without request, relighted 
the lamps again. 

I relieved my feelings somewhat by condemning 
the road commissioners for their negligence in not 
replacing the bridge. Gertrude had little to say, 
but when she did speak, I somehow felt that it 
reflected rather severely upon me. She never 
accepted an invitation to go riding with me after 
that, and another fellow who owned a machine, 
worked himself into her good graces and soon 


usurped my place. 
H. W. PERRY. 


Chicago, Illincis. 
pena aaa i 


BALD AND HIS COLUMBIA. 





LETTING THE CAT OUT OF THE BAG. 
COL. POPE—“ Well, gentlemen, I told you so.”’ 
[From The American Wheelmen.] 

The fact that the Pope Manufacturing Company had 
been giving little or no thought to racing matters for a 
year or so, being content to rest on Willie Windle’s de- 
monstration of Columbia quality in 1892, when he cap- 
tured every record from one-half mile to five miles, 
seems rather to have blinded racing critics to the other 
fact that when the Columbia bicycle is in a race its rider 
is very likely to come out at the front. This had forci- 
ble illustration at Reading and Williamsport, Pa., re- 
cently, when the Columbia team captured every Blass B 
event on the card. 


— > — 


The Queen & Crescent Route is the best equipped and 
shortest line to Florida. Solid Vestibuled Trains and 
Through Sleepers. 








AFIELD. 
PRICES FOR 1895. 





The Pope Manufacturing Company announced 


‘in a circular letter, dated October 23, that the 


price of Columbia bicycles for 1895 will be $100. 
Their action is doubtless one of the direct results 
of the cutting, right and left, of list prices this 
year, the Company doubtless thinking it would 
get its wheels down as low as competitors could 
profitably sell theirs, thus securing the full bene- 
fit of superiority of workmanship. The reduction 
in cost to the purchaser does net mean a poorer 
grade of bicycle, for the manufacturers state in 
their letter : 

‘*Each season we have made every improve- 
ment in Columbias that the advancement in the 
art admitted of, but at no time have we added 
greater value to our line than we are preparing 
for the coming year. In other words, we will 
give more than before for much less money.’’ 


* 
* * 


The Gormully & Jeffery Manufacturing Co., 
contrary to its usual custom of waiting till the 
end of the year, when its new catalogues are 
issued, has followed the lead of other makers and 
sent out a letter to the trade, dated November 7, 
stating that Ramblers will be listed at $100 in 
1895, being a reduction of $25 from this year’s 
price. In its circular the Company speaks thus 
hopefully : 

**Our 1895 mounts will be found up to date in 
every respect and requirement. Our wheels du- 
ring the past season were the lightest we have 
ever built, and have proven themselves also the 
strongest and stanchest. We have nothing to re- 
gret for 1894, and are quite satisfied our agents 
feel the same. We are filled with hope for 1895, 
and wish our agents to be fully as hopeful and 
assured that what they will have to offer to the 
public will be the best ; in fact, par ewcellence in 
every way.” 3 

%” * 

Many other concerns, such as E. C. Stearns & 
Co., The Stover Manufacturing Co., Charles Tru- 
man & Co. and The Sterling Cycle Works, have 
also decided to list their standard mounts at $100. 

>_> 

In the race meet at Pensacola, Fla., September 20, 
Columbias took 7 firsts, 4 seconds and 8 thirds out of 
eight events. 


One Sportsman’s Experience. 
HANNAFORD VENTILATED Boor Co.: 

The Ventilated Rubber Boots I ordered from you last 
fall have given great satisfaction. They do not sweat 
the feet. I have worn them a great deal this winter— 
duck and snipe shooting, wading in water knee-deep, 
and returning to camp at night with dry and warm feet; 
and I would say that no sportsman should be without a 
pair of your Rubber Ventilated Water-proof Hip Boots. 

Very respectfully, 
A. H. Hanna, 


Austin, Texas, Attorney-at-Law. 
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A “Sports Afield” Man’s Tour Through the 
North-West.—A Running Fire of 
Pleasant Memories and 
Current Comment. 





(FIFTH PAPER.) 


N the way south from Winnipeg, back into 

Uncle Sam’s dominions, the Northern Paci- 
fic Railroad takes one through a most interesting 
section of country. In the long ago, when the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had ‘solely sovereign 
sway and masterdom” over all this north-west 
country—in that time of the Red River voyageur 
with his canoe and yet more famous Red River 
cait—a great many French families (either mi- 
grating from the elder Canadas or else exiles from 
La Belle France) seem to have been attracted to 
this Manitoba country as well as to various sec- 
tions of our own North-West—as, for instance, 
the Red Lake District in the vicinity of Crook- 
ston, Minnesota. Opposite the City of Winnipeg 
(Manitoba’s beautiful capital), and almost a part 
of it, is the town of St. Boniface, which is French 
to its very finger-tips, as they characteristically 
express it. The Red River, as you know, flows 
north ; and, while a small stream where it runs 
past Fargo, North Dakota, up here, where it 
. places its dividing wall between Winnipeg and 
St. Boniface it is a full-fledged river with the 
necessary adjuncts of depth, breadth and beauty 
—though, truth to tell, the Assiniboine, which 
here empties into it, can give it a half-mile start 
and beat it, hands down, on the score of scenic 
beauty alone. But, speaking of the various 
French Canadians I met in Manitoba, they im- 
pressed me with a feeling that one could rely— 
would do well to rely—on their honesty. They 
are certainly a most home-loving and home stay- 
ing people, and seem possessed of that quiet 
thrift which usually enables the farming classes 
in France to have something ready to hand fora 
rainy day. I think, however, that they frequent- 
ly show a trait that I had previously imagined 
only those good friends of ours, the Dakotah and 
Sioux Indians, possessed. I refer to a pretended 
total ignorance of English ; whereas, they under- 
stand, many of them, the bulk of what is said in 
that tongue. 

This is one of the finest regions for small game 
in the world ; and I was especially reminded of 
it on coming to Emerson, Pembina and St. Vin- 
cent—all adjoining each other along the Inter- 
National Boundary and with the Red River 
working its way in and out between them. In 
support of my assertion anent the unusual plenti- 
fulness of game hereabouts, my readers are re- 
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ferred to an excellent and truthfal article entitled 
‘¢ Among Grouse and Chicken,”’ by United States 
Customs Collector Love of St. Vincent and which 
appeared in our issue of last August. 

Grafton, North Dakota, is surrounded by what 
impressed me at the time of my trip (June 20 
last) as being the most fertile ‘“‘sweep”’ of wheat 
country in the world. There may be richer soils 
for this crop in other parts of the world—but it’s 
a hard task for me to believe that there are. 
Grafton and all the country near it had a look of 
tidiness and prosperity that is not easily forgotten, 
and the conductor assured me that for chicken- 
shooting of the most enjoyable sort there was no 
better country in the West. 

My next stop is Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
And a really handsome-appearing and well-gov- 
erned city it is, too. It is imbued with the true 
genius of all that is best in Western progress_and 
was one of the pleasantest spots encountered on 
Sports AFIELD’s long excursion afield. Its 
buildings are of brick, of good architectural con- 
struction, and it has some of the best-thought-of 
mercantile associations to-day doing business in 
the North-West. Besides other good schools, the 
University of North Dakota is located here, and, 
while there is a strong desire to grow and achieve 
yet greater things, this worthy and represent- 
ative Western city seems to have duly tempered 
its wishes with a strong solution of courtesy and 
good taste. This is no flattery. Sports AFIELD 
speaks as it finds. And it found a whole little 
world of good people at Grand Forks. Well- 
known among the leading sportsmen of the place 
are: Mr. Booker, Dr. H. M. Wheeler (an author- 
ity on Dakota wild-fowl shooting), Walter F. 
Perry, E. H. Thursby, Frank S. Lycan, H. N. 
Wells, Dr. August Eggers, Eugene Fretz, George 
B. Clifford, A. J. Cole, S. D. Frank, John Birk- 
holz, John E. Sheehy, and the editors of the 
Plain-Dealer. 

A short run from Grand Forks, through a 
wheat section famous for its big crops, and we are 
at Crookston, Minnesota. A very go-ahead town, 
this—as evidenced by its fine public buildings 
and the variety of its manufacturing plants. 
Excellent chicken and duck shooting is to be had 
within five miles of Crookston, while some of the 
best snipe grounds in the West are in its imme- 
diate vicinity. The roads here are for the most 
part good ones and lead one to some of the finest 
lakes of this section. As a natural result, wheel- 
ing is a most popular form of sport, with rowing, 
aquatics and such like as good seconds. I cannot 
give a complete list of Crookston people with a 
leaning towards outdoor sport, cycling, natural 
history, photography andj kindred interests, he- 
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cause it would require a large space. [The same 
holds good also of Grand Forks, Fargo, Duluth,— 
yea, of all the towns canvassed on this and other 
trips. There are, as the indulgent reader will 
readily see, a great many people in the ninety 
and odd places visited by the SporTs AFIELD 
man who are well entitled to the courtesy of a 
mention whose names are perforce omitted. In 
the hurly-burly of getting from one town to an- 
other, names even of prominent people escape 
one. Or they may be absent during the time of 
my brief sojourn ; or something else. Frequently 
people are kind to a degree. Off-hand, I can re- 
call some twenty-five or more sportsmen who un- 
selfishly interested themselves in the success of 
my trip. At the same time, for the writer to 
come out publicly in print and shake each of 
them by the hand, might weary that great army 
of readers living in other sections.] Among 
many others met at Crookston, I very well re- 
member: Attorney Wilkinson (an ardent and 
expert angler), that enthusiastic field sportsman 
De Forest Bucklen, W. G. Davis, 8S. W. Vance, 
A. B. Gorgas, Dr. Alec Dunlop, William L. Van- 
net, J. O, Matthews, Tom Morris, Fred Hall, J. 
E. Morrissey, Lawyer O’Brien, P. J. Russell, 
Mr. Markman and George Vine. 

Leaving Crookston in the evening, a run of 
three hours’ duration brings us once again to 
Winnipeg Junction, on the Northern Pacific’s 
main line, where the train for Fargo is boarded 
shortly after midnight. 

Fargo is a town of great business push and 
Fargonians will tell you that it is the ‘‘ com- 
mercial centre of the New North-West.” I was 
told that there are a great many wealthy firms 
‘and individuals in business there, and the out- 
ward air—or local color, as magazine writers are 
wont to express it—of the place gives ample 
assurances to that effect. They have a gun 
club here—one of the most active in the coun- 
try—and a club, too, which has earned a repu- 
tation for solidity and fair play that many 
other organizations might well envy. S. S. 
Lyon and Charles E. Robbins (both of the First 
National Bank and both sportsmen of the AAl 
brand), Joseph E. Aber, Clint Smith, Col. 8. G. 
Magill, J. W. Smith, Dr. Benj. F. Manning, J. 
P. Birchall, Fred Bowers, Mr. Irons, Dr. J. W. 
Vidal, J. L. Rohan, Dr. Starling, Grocer Perry, 
Dr. Carpenter, Lawyer Guptill, J. Ninger (agent 
for Rambler breed of bicycles), and Mayor Lewis 
and A. E. Daubner (both of Moorhead on the 
Minnesota side of Red River), all take a live in- 
terest in matters appropriate to these columns 
and I very well remember that a number in the 
‘*panel’’? I have just cited promised to send 


AFIELD. 


Sports AFIELD an occasional article or short 
item from their section. 

Every one remembers the disastrous fire cy- 
clone which literally annihilated the business 
part of Fargo in the summer of ’92. The young 
city has built herself up during the last eighteen 
months in such a manner as to be at this writing 
a much handsomer, a better built, Fargo than 
ever before. There is a distinct rivalry between 
Fargo and her more northern compeer, Grand 
Forks, and it is growing, too. There is nowhere 
to be found, the country over, a nicer set of 
people than the guild of sportsmen at Fargo. All 
the same, if one may judge by a three-days’ resi- 
dence, the sportsman spirit here seems to be con- 
fined to a certain few ; whereas, in Grand Forks, 
it is what my good friend Charlie Hampson of 
Denver would call ‘‘ a universal instinct.’’ Fargo 
is bound, in time, to become widely famous as an 
outfitting point for sportsmen—lying, as it does, 
squarely across the gateway to one of the greatest 
wild-fowl and prairie-chicken sections of our 
country. 

Boarding the west-bound Northern Pacific train 
at Fargo, a ride of five hours will land you either 
at Dawson or Steele—names that conjure up to the 
mind’s eye of many a sportsman great V-shaped 
gangs of geese and, may I say, cloud-banks of 
mallards, teal, red-heads, widgeon and the like. 
Although mid-summer when I passed through 
there, a glance out of the car window at 
Steele was sufficient to solidly fix in my head the 
sentiment—‘‘ Yes; this is a great duck country.” 

The most important towns on this line between 
Fargo and Bismarck, capital of North Dakota, are 
Casselton, Valley City and Jamestown—three 
good active little cities whose closer acquaintance 
I shall not fail to make on my next trip through 
that pleasant north-western gameland. 

As one gets further westward in the direction 
of Bismarck, the country gradually assumes the 
short-grass, rolling prairie countenance of the 
Far West. It brought to the Sports AFIELD 
man a pleasant, here-I-am-at-home feeling, in 
that it so closely resembled the prairies of Eastern 
Colorado when one rides over them on a good 
horse in early May, when, thanks to April 
rains, the grass is green and the turf springy. 

My intention was to have gone as far west as 
Missoula, stopping off at Billings, Bozeman, 
Helena and other points in Montana—a State in 
which Sports AFIELD, from its Colorado origin 
and other causes, is widely popular ; but on the 
day of my arrival at Bismarck (Thursday, June 
28 last) the great railroad strike swooped down 
on the entire Northern Pacific system. I had had 

(Continued on page 326.) 
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a forewarning as to what was in the air and, after 
@ one-day canvass of Bismarck, took the east- 
bound train for Fargo that same night. Going 
down to breakfast in the Depot Hotel at Fargo 
the morning of June 29, I was told that none of 
the passenger trains of the Northern Pacific had 
been allowed to leave St. Paul and that the 
strike leaders had given out an edict to the 
effect that all N. P. freight and passenger trains 
should be deadlocked at Fargo. 

And just then a query suggested itself to the 
mind of the present defendant.—‘t What's the 
matter with the great Milwaukee line?” And 
Echo answered: ‘‘She’s all right!’ And so it 
came about that early the next morning I was 
aboard a Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul train— 
seudding soath-southeast, and showing Fargo a 
clean pair of heels, as the pirate-story writer is 
wont to phrase it. 

An hour or so out from Fargo, and our train 
stopped for some time at Abercrombie, in Rich- 
land county, North Dakota. This was Saturday, 
June 30. The severe drought had not set in 
then, and the entire look of the country was 
beautiful to a degree. All the way from Fargo 
clear on down to Ortonville (where you merge 
into the main line) and from Ortonville on west 
till we reached Aberdeen, South Dakota, prairie- 
chickens—young birds for the most part with a 
sprinkling of older ones—were almost as frequent 
as doves in a Southern cotton field after ‘picking 
time.”’ 

There are a number of good sportsmen at Aber- 
crombie, and for a nice quiet hunt—just yourself 
and a friend of the Ernest McGaffey kind, assist- 
ed by a good pointer that is not puffed up with 
the pride, vain-glory and hypocrisy of too many 
bench shows—it holds forth many attractions. 
Here I made the acquaintance of a well-posted 
field sportsman—F. A. Finch, the C., M. & St. P. 
local agent at this point—and was by him intro- 
duced to a comely pointer matron with two fine 
sturdy youngsters—all liver-and-white speckled, 
with the traditional ‘‘ blaze’’ reaching up to and 
over their domes of thought. 

My next stop, after leaving Abercrombie, was 
Wahpeton, North Dakota, situate at the very 
starting point of the glorious old Red River of 
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the North—which is here formed, amid a scene 
of rare natural beauty (a mossy sort of loveliness 
that appeals very strongly to a stranger), by the 
merging into it of the Bois des Sioux and Otter 
Tail rivers. A beautiful country to live in, this. 
And especially so if one chance to be a sports- 
man. Directly across the river from Wahpeton, 
and on the Minnesota side of the stream, is the 
town of Breckenridge, county seat of Wilkin 
County. Lots of sportsmen and wheelmen here- 
abouts ; though at the date of this writing (No- 
vember 11) it’s difficult to remember names. 
But among those who do occur to the writer, be- 
cause of some trouble taken for and on behalf of 
Sports AFIELD, are: C. G. A. Schreiber, County 
Auditor Bade, County Treasurer Rickert, 
Voves, George Lacy, Folsom Dow, Mr. 
wall, Banker Farnsworth, 
Charlie Garthright. Overin Breckenridge: Dr. 
Truax, County Auditor Hornbeck, Frank L. 
Pierce (an enthusiastic naturalist), Tom Maher, 
Fred Hoppe, Mr. Taylor and others. 

And now, this part of the trip having spun out 
to such a length as to be much more than a fair 
creelfal, I shall postpone its definite conclusion 
and wind-up until the December issue of SPORTS 
AFIELD. CLAUDE KING. 

Streator, Illinois. 

(To be continued.) 
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